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Long and the 
and the Tall”’ 


London Theatre Guide Note: Shows marked * will have their first 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 





Straight Plays 





ARTS (Tem. 3334) Members Only. 
Tues. to Fri. 8.0, Sat. & Sun. 5 & 8 
MADAME DE... 
TRAVELLER WITHOUT LUGGAGE 
Elizabeth Sellars, Denholm Elliott, Joyce Carey 


COMEDY (Whi. 2578) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 A 8.30 
FIVE FINGER EXERCISE 
Roland Culver, Marian Spencer, Brian Bedford 
Michae! Bryant 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
EIGHTY IN THE SHADE 
Sybil Thorndike, Lewis Casson, Robert Ficmyne 
Valerie Taylor 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
TWO FOR THE SEESAW 
Gerry Jedd and Peter Finch 


TLYRIC OPERA HOUSE (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. £.0 & 8.15 
Commencing 3rd March 
CREDITORS 
THE CHEATS OF SCAPIN 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 and 8.30 
THE ROSE TATTOO 
Lea Padovani 


TOLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Sat. 2.30 
MACBETH 
TARTUFFE AND SGANARELLE 
Commencing 18th March 
THE MAGISTRATE 


ROYAL COURT (Sto. 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. $.0 & 8.15 
THE LONG AND THE SHORT AND THE TALI 
Robert Shaw. Peter O'Toole, Ronald Fraser 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. §.30 & 8.30 
A TASTE OF HONEY 
Frances Cuka. Avis Bunnage, Nige! Davenport 





Comedies 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AUNTIE MAME 
Beatrice Lillie, Florence Desmond 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.30. Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NOT IN THE BOOK 
Wilfrid Hyde White, Avice Landon, Sydncy Tafler 


Performance during March 


DUKE OF YORK’'S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
BREATH OF SPRING 
Athene Seyler. Michael! Shepley, Mary Merral! 


PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
ROAR LIKE A DOVE 
Patrick Barr, David Hutcheson, Austin Willis 
Margalo Gillmore, Faith Brook 


ST. MARTIN'S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE GRASS IS GREENER 
Hugh Williams, Celia Johnson, Joan Greenwood 


SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
A DAY IN THE LIFE OF .... 
Alfred Marks, Naunton Wayne, Pamela Lane 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
vs 30. Wed. 2.30 Sat. 5.15 A 8.1% 
SIMPLE SPYMEN 
Brian Rix, Leo Franklyn 





Thrillers 





AMBASSADORS (Tem. 1171) 
vs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE UNEXPECTED GUEST 
Renee Asherton, Nigel Stock, Violet Farebrother 





Musicals 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Pat Kirkwood, Hubert Gregg 


DRURY LANE (Tem, 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. & Sat. 2.30 
MY FAIR LADY 
Rex Harrison. Julie Andrews, Stanicy Holloway 


HER MAJESTY'S (Whi. 6606) 
vs. 7.30. Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
WEST SIDE STORY 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
vs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.30 
IRMA LA DOUCE 
Elizabeth Seal, Keith Michell, Clive Revill 


SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
VALMOUTH 
Cleo Laine, Barbara Couper, Bett: Hardy 








THEATRE ROYAL, Stratford, E. (Mar. 5973) 
Evs. 8.0., Sat. 5.0 & 8.0 
FINGS AIN'T WOT THEY USED T’BE 
Theatre Workshop's Soho Musical 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs, 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
SALAD DAYS 





Revues and Variety 





GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Mon. to Thurs. 8.0, Fri. & Sat. 6.0 & 8.30 
LIVING FOR PLEASURE 
Dora Bryan, Danic! Massey, George Rose 


FORTUNE (Tem. 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 


PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45, Sat. 2.30 
INTERNATIONAL VARIETY 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs: 6.15 and 8.50 
BLUE MAGIC 
Shirley Bassey, Tommy Cooper 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.40, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
FOR ADULTS ONLY 
Miriam Karlin, Ron Moody, Hugh Paddick 
(Closing 7th March) 


* VICTORIA PALACE Vic, 1317) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
Commencing Sth March 
CLOWN JEWELS 
The Crazy Gang 





Opera and Ballet 





COVENT GARDEN (Cov. 1066) 
Evs. 7.30, Mat. Sat. 2.0 
ROYAL BALLET 


*PRINCES (Tem. 6596) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. and Sat. 2.30 
THE D'OYLY CARTE OPERA SEASON 
Commencing 16th March 
COMEDIE FRANCAISE 


SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) 
Evs: 7.36 
OPERA SEASON 
(Season closes 28th March) 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
Evs. 7.30. Mats. except Tues. & Fri. 2.45 
“THE SLEEPING BEAUTY” 
CHARLIE DRAKE 
BERNARD BRESSLAW 
EDMUND HOCKRIDCGE 
BRUCE FORSYTH 








Let’s 
go to a show! 


there’s only one number 
to ring— 


HYD 6000 


FOR 42 THEATRES 
ICE SHOWS 
SPORTS EVENTS ETC. 


It’s our job to get you 
the seats you want, and 
we can because we have 


DIRECT LINES TO 
ALL THEATRES AND 
MOST SPORTING EVENTS 


YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
WE HAVE THEM 


HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & ACENTS 





PITLOCHRY 


NINTH FESTIVAL (April 25 - October 3) 
Directed by Kenneth ireland 


THE WONDER! (Centlivre Garrick) 
AN IDEAL HUSBAND THE SWITCHBACK 
(Oscar Wilde) (James Bridie) 


THE CONSTANT WIFE MADELEINE SMITH 
Somerset Maugham) (Howard Lockhart) 


Director of Productions: Peter Streuli 
Premiere of THE SPLENDID OUTCASTS 
(Rosemary Anne Sisson) 

Guest Producer: Jo Dua, Belgian Nationa! Theatre 
Concerts Art Exhibitions Restaurant 
Send 6d. in stamps for complete brochure 


Scotiand’s Theatre in the Hills 
AMEN SNH RE AOTC CORES ARE 





BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Principal: DUNCAN ROSS 
Auditions for full time Acting 
and Technical Courses com- 
mencing Autumn 1959 are 

now being arranged 


For Prospectus and details apply to: 
Assistant Secretary 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 


2 DOWNSIDE ROAD 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL 8 








THE RED SUPPLEMENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION 
New Supplement to “Plays and Their 
Plots” giving full details of our latest 
Full Length and One Act Plays up to 
this month. 


All our plays are available on approval. 


“ DEANE’S ” 
31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 


Tel: LANgham 7111! MUSeum 3183 








DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


39 Studios from 2 per hour 
Mondays to Saturdays 9 am. to 9 p.m 
4 Blandford St., Marylebone High St., W.!. 


WEL. 6808/9907 /4303 
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Cover Portrait: Lea Padovani in The Rose Tattoo 


(Picture by David Sim) 





STANLEY 
PARKER 
presents 

Elizabeth 
Sellars 


A delightful study of Elizabeth Sellars as she appears in the Asouilh curtain raiser 
* Madame De * based on a story by Louise de Vilmorin 


at the Arts, entitled * 

(translated by John Whiting). Miss Sellars then appears in a very different réle in 

“ Traveller Without Loggage,”’ the other play of the Anouilh double bill. A review 
of the plays appears later in this issue. 
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MAKE-UP by 
MAX FACTOR 








HE next production (on 3rd March) of 

the 59 Theatre Company’s Season at the 
Lyric Opera House, Hammersmith, which 
opened so auspiciously with Danton’s Death, 
will be a double bill consisting of Strind- 
berg’s Creditors, in a new translation by 
Michael Meyer, and Thomas Otway’s The 
Cheats of Scapin, from the comedy by 
Moliére. 

Creditors, one of Strindbere’s powerful 
one-act dramas especially written for his 
theatre in Stockholm, will be directed by 
Casper Wrede. The cast of three will be 
headed by Mai Zetterling as Tekla, with 
Michael Gough as Gustav, Tekla’s first 
husband, and Lyndon Brook as Adolf, her 
second husband (the part created by Har- 
court Williams in the first London production 
in 1912). 

For The Cheats of Scapin the young pro- 
ducer Peter Dews has been commissioned as 
director, and the leading parts will be played 
by Patrick Wymark, Peter Sallis, and 
Harold Lang, who also appeared in Danton’s 
Death. 


“THE Old Vic's new production of Pinero’s 

The Magistrate will have its first per- 
formance on 18th March with Michael 
Hordern in the title rdle, supported by 
Pauline Jameson, Barrie Ingham, John 
Phillips, Derek Francis, Jack May and 
Pauline Letts. Barbara Jefford is to play 
Beatrice in a revival of The Cenci by the 
poet Shelley, which Michael Benthall will 
produce. Guest artists for this production, 
which opens on 29th April, are Hugh 
Griffith and Veronica Turleigh. The décor 
is by Leslie Hurry. 

Peter Daubeny announces his 1959 Drama 
Season of eight weeks, which opens on 
16th March at the Princes Theatre. The 
season begins with an official visit of the 
Comedie Frangaise in plays by Moliére, 
Feydeau and de Musset; then follows the 
Old Vic production of Ghosts with Flora 
Robson and Ronald Lewis, for four weeks 
from 6th April, and Ingmar Bergman's 
Swedish company in Goethe's Urfaust for a 
week from 4th May. 


INGMAR BERGMAN, already well-known in this 
country for his brilliant films, notably ** The Seventh 
Seal’ and “ Wild Strawberries” (there is to be 2 
Bergman Season at the National Film Theatre, com- 
mencing 25th March), is the director of the producti 
of Goethe's “ Urfaust ” which the Malmé City Theatre 
is presenting in London for a week in Mav as part 
of Peter Daubeny’s drama season at the Princes. 

Bergman was born im Upsala im 1918. After gradua- 
ting from Stockholm in 1940 he began his professional 
career with one foot in a children’s theatre (where 
Mai Zetterling was playing a fairy at 14) and the other 
at the Opera. For the first four years he also wrote film- 
scripts, including that for ** Frenzy " (with Mai Zetter- 
ling) in 1943, and directed several films. In 1944 he 
became manager of Hiilsingborg City Theatre for two 
years, producer at Gothenburg for three and then a 
freelance producer for another four. In 1950 he 
directed Anouith’s ** Medea * and Brecht’s “* The Three- 
penny Opera” at Stockholm’s new Intimate Theatre 
and in 1954 he joined Lars-Levi Laestadius’s staff at 
Maimé. Here he put on such notable productions as 
Kafka’s “The Castle” (with London-born Toivo 
Pawio), “Peer Gynt,” “Le Misanthrope” and 
* Urfaust (with Max von Svdow in the leads), and 
Hijalmar Bergman's mystical ** The Fairy-Tale.”’ starring 
Bibi Andersson. 

Since 1943 Bergman has shot at least one film a 
year, sometimes two. He has written a number of 
highly-spoken-of stage plays. One, with its delightfully 
suggestive title of ‘Rachel and the Cinema Commission- 
naire,’ is a moderna morality of marital incompatibility. 
Next season he moves back to Stockholm to take up 
his mew post as producer at the Royal Dramatic Theatre. 





H!GHI IGHT of the past month for opera lovers was the outstanding new production 
of Donizetti's Lucia di Lammermoor, which had its first performance at Covent Garden 


on 17th February. 


conducted by the veteran Tullio Serafin, 


Singing the rdle of Lucia for the first time, Joan Sutherland scored 
a great triumph which puts her among the world’s leading sopranos. 
and 
sets and costumes designed by Franco Zeffirelli. 


The 
most 


opera was 
evocative 


PS. 


was sung in Italian in 





New Shows Reviewed 


SAVILLE 


**Valmouth’’ 


ANDY WILSON’S new musical, which 

had to make way at the Lyric Opera 
House for the Christmas pantomime, re- 
appeared at the Saville, a theatre much too 
large for the show’s intimate wit and charm, 
on 27th January. 

It really is a pity that a smaller home 
could not be found, for there is nothing big 
or expansive about this show. The charac- 
ters are finely etched and now that Cleo 
Laine has taken over the réle of Mrs. Yajna- 
valkya from the more explosive Bertice 
Reading, the whole is more subdued. In 
point of fact Miss Laine’s performance fits 
excellently into the production. The réle 
of Niri-Esther is now taken by Denise Hirst, 
who makes an eye catching dusky beauty 
but is not really able to convey this young 
lady’s temperament. 

Fenella Fielding, Barbara Couper, Betty 
Hardy, Doris Hare, Patsy Rowlands, Peter 
Gilmore and Aubrey Woods contribute large- 
ly to the evening's entertainment as do the 
delightful décor and costumes by Tony 
Walton. L.M. 


LYRIC OPERA HOUSE, H'SMITH 
**Danton’s Death” 


HE new 59 Theatre Company have made 
a promising start with their first produc- 
tion—Georg Buechner’s play of the French 
Revolution. This, it seems, js the first pro- 
fessional production of the work in this 
country, and is well worth the doing. Buech- 
ner, who died in 1837 at the age of twenty- 
three, approaches his theme with the passion- 
ate conviction of youth and a sincerity 
arising out of his own political clashes with 
authority. His canvas is vast and we are 
struck by the modernity of his technique— 
he was Brechtian before Brecht. We are 
led to the conviction that the theatre lost a 
powerful playwright of world outlook in his 
untimely death, and are accordingly more 
that grateful for this excellent production of 
Danton’s Death, which is here given in a 
translation by James Maxwell in a fascina- 
ting all-purpose set by Malcolm Pride, with 
clever lighting by Richard Pilbrow. Casper 
Wrede’s production is lively and dramatic: 
the play is episodic and might easily have 
jerked its way along to an over-melodrama- 
tic ending. 
The company on the whole rose to the 





“Valmouth"—Saville, 27th January 
(See also pages 34, 35) 

“Danton’s Death’’—Lyric 
27th january 
(See also pages 10, 11) 

“Madame De .. .”’ and “Traveller Without 
Luggage”"—Arts, 29th January 
(See also pages 38, 39) 

“A Taste of Honey”—Wyndhams 
February 

“Sganarelle” 


Opera House 


10th 
and “Tartuffe”—Old Vic, }!th 


Wot They Used e™; —_ 
Royal, Stratford, 17th 





February 








occasion splendidly, though the women 
disappointed. Naturally the emphasis was 
on the central political characters, led by 
Danton and Robespierre: the women were 
make-weight, but at least we would have 
expected them to be in period. Patrick 
Wymark’s Danton was forceful and brjm- 
ming over with passion in the trial scene, 
where he realised at last the true perfidy of 
his opponent and the inhumanity of the 
road henceforth to be followed by the 
revolutionaries. Modern counterparts were 
painfully brought to mind. Harold Lang's 
Robespierre was sketched in uncertainly, 
particularly in the early scenes, but the St. 
Just of Patrick McGoohan was grimly 
sinister at all times, and the friends of 
Danton, who shared his fate in the horrify- 
ingly realistic last moments of the play, were 
admirably presented by James Maxwell, 
John Turner, Fulton MacKay and Donald 
Bradley. Several parts were doubled and 
we recall particularly the fine work of Peter 
Sallis and Lee Fox. FS. 


ARTS 


**Madame De...” and 
‘Traveller Without Luggage’”’ 


HESE two Anouilh plays, the one new, 
the other old, make a delightful double 
thanks largely to Peter Hall’s assured 


bill, 
direction. The first, an airy curtain raiser, 
written specially for the occasion by 
Anouilh and like the other play translated 
by John Whiting, might have seemed a trifle 
repetitious presented in any other way. As 
it was the stylised production which made 
skilful use of scenes in silhouette, and the 
provision of a likeable compére (John 
Warner) to point the moral against a back- 
ground of music by John Hotchkis, paid 
handsome dividends. Elizabeth Sellars and 
Douglas Wilmer play out their matrimonial 
contretemps with commendable under-state- 





“A Taste 
of Honey” 


@ Avis Bunnage as Helen and Frances 

Cuka as Josephine, her daughter, 
in a scene from the play by Shelagh 
Delaney which opened at the Wynd- 
ham’s on 10th February. First produced 
by Joan Littlewood for Theatre Work 
shop at the Theatre Royal, Stratford, E. 
last year, the present company is the 
same except for two changes (Nigel 
Daveaport and Clifton Jones). The play 
is presented in the West End by Donald 
Albery and Oscar Lewenstein and 

Wolf Mankowitz. 


Picture by 


David Sim 


ment, aided by Geoffrey Keen giving just the 
right touch of burlesque to the lover who 
has the misfortune to present to Madame 
de . . . . the heart-shaped earrings (many 
times sold, and re-bought by a mystified 
Monsieur de .. . .) originally bestowed on 
her by her husband. 


Traveller Without Luggage (which has 
already been presented by several provincial 
repertory companies) is a horse of a different 
colour in which the author pursues with 
relentless realism the story of a young 
soldier who lost his memory in the war and 
is being claimed by several families as a 
long lost son. Gaston is introduced to his 
past life as the younger son of Madame 
Renaud. He hates what he discovers about 
himself as a_ sadistic and unprincipled 
adolescent, and refuses to be saddled for life 
with a past so repellent. There is much 
clever writing up to this point, and consider- 
able humour in cynical vein. We are led 
to take a universal view—who of us, after 
all, having lost our memory, would not flinch 
before a true picture of our forgotten past 
selves? Here it seems the dramatist found 
himself in an impasse, and took a cheap way 
out. Gaston attaches himself to a “ family ’ 


without a past, and escapes, we presume, 
the retribution of his conscience. 

Denholm Elliott is admirably cast as 
Gaston. For long periods he must wear an 
expression of puzzlement, of strajning at 
the memory and of trying nof to remember 

a difficult assignment which he is well 
equipped to meet. Joyce Carey as the 
sentimental philanthropist, the Duchesse 
Dupont-Dufort, who sponsors the unhappy 
young man in all this probing, gives a per- 
formance of high comedy, and others who 
round off the characters nicely are Irene 
Browne as Gaston’s would-be long lost 
“ mother,” Geoffrey Keen as his still loving 
“ brother” and Elizabeth Sellars as his 
brother’s wife who was also his mistress. 

The décor for skilfully 
handled by F.S. 


both plays is 
Tom Keogh. 


WYNDHAM'S 
“A Taste of Honey” 
HELAGH DELANEY, the girl from 
Salford, was only nineteen when she 
wrote this play and had the good sense to 
send it to Theatre Workshop, and we were 





therefore not prepared for the extraordinary 
maturity of the dialogue; nor were we 
expecting to find in this latest addition to 
what has been called the “kitchen sink ” 
group of modern plays such a sure touch 
in characterisation Undeniably Shelagh 
Delaney has the theatre in her blood. 

The author has set her play in her home 
town in Lancashire because this is the set- 
ting she knows and the dialect she can work 
more easily in until she has had a wider 
experience of life. But her characters are 
universal and might perhaps have fitted more 
comfortably into the anonymity of a seamy 
section of some great metropolis like 
London or New York. 

The acting is uniformly splendid, notably 
Avis Bunnage’s fruity portrayal of Helen, the 
irresponsible man-mad mother of a teenage 
simple-minded daughter, Josephine (most 
sensitively played by Frances Cuka) whom 
she drags about from lodging to lodging 
The other characters are Peter, Helen's 
vulgar boy friend (Nigel Davenport); the 
coloured boy (Clifton Jones) who seduces 
Josephine, and Geoffrey, the young homo- 
sexual art student who takes care of Jo 
after her mother deserts her and when her 
baby is coming. Geoffrey is given an out- 


standing interpretation by Murray Melvin. 


There are one or two aspects of Joan 
Littlkewood’s production which irritate. One 
is the speed with which the characters are 
made to speak their lines and the other 
Helen’s habit of making asides to the 
audience of lines that patently should be 
spoken within the play. John Bury’s setting 
is admirably sordid. F.S. 


OLD VIC 
**Sganarelle’’ and **Tartuffe’’ 


HE Moliére double bill at the Old Vic 

makes a really delightful evening's enter 
tainment The plays are freely and 
excellently adapted by Miles Malleson and 
though purists may object, they cannot deny 
that the spirit and atmosphere of the origin- 
als have been preserved and that these 
versions are extremely actable. 

Miles Malleson, as well as directing, also 
plays the title réle in Sganarelle, a trifle 
concerning mistaken identities and an old 
fool who believes himself to be a cuckold. 
As an actor Mr. Malleson has his own very 
recognisable mannerisms but his Sganarelle, 
all gobbles and shudders, is a joy; pathetic 
as well as laughable, while the speech on 
“ honour” is superbly done. Christine Finn 
makes a charmingly delicate Celie, Barrje 
Ingham is handsome and perplexed as Lelie, 
her lover, and there is a nice common- 
sense Nurse by Rosalind Atkinson. 

Douglas Seale’s production of Tartuffe 
opens magnificently with Rosalind Atkinson 
as Madame Pernelle haranguing her son’s 
family; slackens briefly, picks itself up with 
the entrance of Tartuffe and goes on to a 
triumphant close, with King Louis, who has 
been watching the play from a box at the 
side of the stage, bowing his acknowledg- 
ment of the players’ gratitude. 

Derek Francis looks the perfect Tartuffe 
and gives a good and intelligent perform- 
ance, but his voice is not very flexible o1 
expressive. He is able to bring over the 
sanctimoniousness but lacks the lascivious- 
ness of the wretch. Gerald James’s Monsieur 
Orgon is just the man to be taken in by 
such a one and Christine Finn, as the maid 
Dorine, speaks her mind to all and sundry 
very amusingly if a trifle too exuberantly. 
Also outstanding are Pauline Jameson 
(Elmire), Barrie Ingham (Damis) and 
Norman Scace (Loyale). 

Patrick Robertson has designed two 
graceful and elegant sets and the costumes 
by Michael Baldwin are lavish. 

The original music by Lully is performed 
by a small orchestra in the pit. L.M 


FAITH BROOK, who is to take over the role 
of Lady Dungavel from Anne Kimbell in Lesley Storm's 
“ Roar Like a Dove” at the Phoenix Theatre, on 2nd 
March. This very successful comedy will shortly reach 
its 600th performance. Miss Brook's last West End 
appearance was at the St. Martin's in March last year 
when she starred with her brother, Lyndon Brook, in 
“The Kidders.” (Picture by Anthony Buckley) 





“My Fair Lady” in Sweden 


The King and Queen of Sweden and Mr. and Mrs. Lars 
Schmidt attended the Stockholm premiére, the first out- 
side New York and London, on 14th February, of 
“My Fair Lady,” Lars Schmidt's first presentation in 
Sweden, which was enthusiastically hailed by public 
and critics despite some banalities of rhyme in the 
Swedish version by Gésta Rybrant, writes Ake Pert- 
strém, from Stockholm. Ulla Sallert, prima donna of 
operette in Sweden, is seen here as Eliza, with Jari Kulle, 
who sang and acted with gusto, as Professor Higgins, 
Sven Age Larsen directed, using the original décor by 
Oliver Smith and costumes by Cecil Beaton. 


THEATRE ROYAL, STRATFORD, E.15 
*‘Fings Ain’t Wot They Used 
T°? Be’’ 

RANK Norman’s tough transcript of 

Soho’s seamy side can claim remote kin- 
ship with works like The Beggar's Opera 
and Guys and Dolls. The first act introduces 
us to a small gaming-house and its frequen- 
ters, whose argot is amusing. Nothing hap- 
pens until the end of act two, when the 
proprietor of the establishment, if a business 
so unsound in every way can be so termed, 
is “carved up” off-stage by an enemy who 
never appears. To close the third and final 
act there are wedding-bells. The carvee has 
sold his “joint” to the policeman who was 
never satisfied with his graft and is marrying 
his woman and preparing to start life again 
as a Street-trader. 

Such success as was achieved was due 
mainly to production and team-work. The 
author's script, themeless and plotless, had 
been generously embellished, Ten songs by 
Lionel Bart, not specially captivating in 
themselves, acted like explosive dumplings 
in the stew. John Bury’s setting supplied 
more essential drama than all the dialogue. 
Joan Littlewood’s treatment in production 
drew a kind of brilliance from the total 
effort. In a long cast, Howard Goorney 
attracted pleased attention as an_ interior 
decorator wedded to “contempory™ and as a 
man of fashion who seemed left over from 
early Waugh. Also, tall in a tiny part, was 
Shelagh Delaney, author of A Taste of 
Honey, Theatre Workshop's production run- 
ning at Wyndham’s Theatre H.G.M 


OXFORD PLAYHOUSE 
**Prince Genji” 
HE world premiére of Prince Genji by 
William Cooper took place under Frank 
Hauser’s direction on 26th January. Mr. 
Arthur Waley has  familiarised English 
readers with “The Tale of Genji,” a 12th 
century Japanese romance of considerable 
length. Genji has been called the Don Juan 
of Japan. “No” plays’treat of the jealousy 


which his transitory favours aroused. Mr. 
William Cooper has arranged for the stage 
certain episodes ending with the death of 
The Lady Murasaki, the Cynara of Genji’s 
fidelity. 

Sumptuous costumes by Desmond Heeley 
and simple but exotic settings by Michael 
Richardson resulted in stage pictures of rare 
beauty. Action and speech were restrained 
and slightly stylized to suit picture and story 
The result, though never dramatic, was 
refreshing and can be recommended to revive 
the spirits after a dose of morbid nihilism 
or to quieten them after a spasm of syn- 
thetic sensationalism. In a word, the per- 
formance had charm. Of particular delight 
were Natasha Parry's scenes as The Lady 
Murasaki. She was able to bring to lyrical 
life this beautiful, unhappy lady, as depicted 
by Japanese artists and described by poets. 
Emotion was conveyed with delicate accuracy 
in a beautiful performance. The Prince him- 
self did not come through so clearly in the 
hands of Michael David. Gwen Nelson and 
Noel Dyson gave very good stylised, slightly 
humorous characterisations, Julian Somers 
was vital but purely occidental. A _ high 
standard was set by the first speaker, 
Edmund Bailey. H.G.M. 











** Danton’s 
Death ”° 


at the 


Lyric Opera House 
Hammersmith 


Above left: A room in Danton’s 
house in Paris sometime in 
March, 1794. Danton (Patrick 
Wymark) once a leader of the 
Revolution, now lives in retire- 
ment with his wife Julie (Dilys 
Hamlett), while his friends, sick- 
ened by Robespierre’s Reign of 
Terror, urge him to take action. 
But Danton, disillusioned and 
cynical, refuses to do so. Left 
centre: Danton with his mistress 
Marion (Penelope Horner) and, 
below left: Robespierre (Harold 
Lang) addresses some of his com- 
rades. Extreme right can be seen 
the figure of St. Just (Patrick 
McGoohan), his ruthless right 
hand man. 


Pictures by 


Ivor Sharp 
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@ The 59 Theatre Company 

(under the direction of 
James H. Lawrie and Casper 
Wrede) opened their season at 
the Lyric Opera House, Ham- 
mersmith, on 27th January with 
the first professional production 
in this country of Georg 
Buechner’s “ Danton’s Death.” 
The play was translated and 
adapted by James Maxwell, 
directed by Casper Wrede with 
setting by Malcolm Pride and 
lighting by Richard Pilbrow. 
The second programme consist- 
ing of Strindberg’s “ Creditors ” 
and Otway’s “ The Cheats of 
Scapin”’ opens on 3rd March. 


Above right: Camille Desmou- 
lin (James Maxwell), the poet 
and friend of Danton, and his 
wife Lucille (Avril Elgar) re- 
ceive news of Danton’s impend- 
ing arrest, after his recent stand 
against Robespierre. Right 
centre: Brought to trial with 
his friends, Danton galvanjses 
the court by making an impas- 
sioned speech, but is sentenced 
to death and dragged off to 
prison. Below right: At the 
foot of the guillotine Danton 
takes leave of his friends before 
each jn turn bravely faces 
death. (Right: Fulton MacKay 
as Lacroix and John Turner as 
Herault). 


Pictures by 
lvor Sharp 
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Whispers from 
the Wings .,...” 


Looker-on 


EA PADOVANIs sensational success as 
Seraphina delle Rose in the London 
production of The Rose Tattoo by Tennessee 
Williams at the New Theatre is remarkable 
in a number of different ways. Behind it is 
a story of amazing determination to triumph 
over tremendous obstacles. 

Let it be said here and now that Miss 
Padovani is no stranger to the English 
language. There is no truth in the story 
that she arrived in this country and learned 
this gigantic réle parrot-fashion, without 
really understanding the meaning of the 
words, She came over here ten years ago to 
learn English and since then she has made 
two films in English and in 1953 she 
appeared at the St. James's, playing in 
Italian, with that great actor Ruggero 
Ruggieri, who died the same year at the age 
of eighty-one. Even so, that is not as alarm- 
ing as the prospect of playing a leading part 
in England in English. 

In Italy, Miss Padovani, who is devoted to 
the writing of Tennessee Williams, had 


SINGER 


on Stage 
NS 
For its important role in * The Rose 
Tattoo’ a vintage Singer came out 
of retirement. All the wide, wonder- 
ful range of new Singer models are 
much too modern and streamlined 
for the part. But they are all on show 


for you (daily except Sundays) at 
your local Singer Sewing Centre. 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY LTD. 
Singer Building, City Road, London, E.C 1 


* A trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO 
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Lea Padovani in ** The Rose Tattoo.” 


scored a big success as Maggie in Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof, when offers came from 
London and New York for her to play in 
the theatre in English. At first she refused, 
because she feared the mental effort of play- 
ing a stage part in a foreign language might 
prove too much for her. 

Eventually, Sam Wanamaker, artistic 
director of the New Shakespeare Theatre in 
Liverpool, invited her to play the frustrated 
young widow in The Rose Tattoo, in the 
production which has since transferred to 
the New Theatre in London. Miss Padovani 
knew Sam Wanamaker well, having made a 
film with him in English, so she decided to 
accept the challenge and she made her way 
to Liverpool 

For one month before the opening there, 
she did nothing but study, eat and sleep. She 
saw no one apart from her fellow-players 
and went nowhere, except to the theatre 
or the hotel. She suffered intensely during 
the ordeal of learning how to project so long 
a part across the footlights in a 
language 

She is a firm believer in will-power. She 
knew it was humanly possible for an actress 
to perform such a feat, so she concentrated 
upon the task to such an extent that she won 
through and can now relax on the stage 
quite as easily as the rest of the English 
cast because she has the satisfaction of 
knowing she is totally inside the character 

We are delighted to welcome her to the 


foreign 


(Continued on page 49) 
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A scene from the play with L to R, Catherine Feller as Rosa delle Rose, Lea Padovani as 
Seraphina delle Rose and John Bown as Jack Hunter. Jack is telling Seraphina of the 
tremendous impression made by her daughter Rosa at the graduation festivities. 


Pictures 
by 
David Sim 


“The Rose Tattoo” 


———— WILLIAMS'’S play, originally banned by the censor, had 


its first presentation in this country on 4th November 1958, at the 
New Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool, under the direction of Sam Wana- 
maker. It was this production, when the ban was lifted, which was 
brought to the West End to score a considerable success at the New 
Theatre where it opened on 15th January last. The sets are designed by 
Hutchinson Scott and the play is presented by Donald Albery (for 
Donmar Productions Ltd.), Gilda Dahlberg and Sam Wanamaker 

Productions Ltd. 
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fbove: The opening scene in Sera- 
phina’s house in a village along the 
Gulf coast between New Orleans 
and Florida. Seraphina, a truck 
driver's wife, is of Sicilian immi- 
grant stock and has all the passion 
of her people. In the scene above 
she is describing to her friend 
Assunta (Eileen Way) the miracle 
of the rose tattoo on her breast, 
signifying a new pregnancy 


Estelle Hohengarten (Olga Lowe), 
who runs a night club, calls on 
Seraphina, who is a dressmaker, 
and asks her to make a shirt for 
her lover from a length or rose 
red silk. Estelle’s manner is inso- 
lent but Seraphina has no inkling 
that the lover in question is her 
own husband. 











Right: Seraphina collapses when 
news is brought to her that her 
husband, who has been carrying 
on a dangerous game of smuggling 
under cover of his truck driving, 
has been killed. The village 
women are unable to console the 
broken-hearted wife. 


Below: Estelle Hohengarten is pre- 
vented from seeing her lover’s body 
when she calls at Seraphina’s 
house. L to R: Concetta (Thalia 
Kouri), Father de Leo (Ralph 
Nossek, Estelle, Giuseppina (Miki 
Iveria), Mariella (Fernanda Fors- 
ter), Teresa (Golda Casimir) and 
Violetta (Madge Brindley). 











It is three years 
later and in the 
interim Seraphina 
has gone to pieces. 
She is now a quar- 
relsome slut and 
despised by her 
young daughter, 
Rosa. In the scene, 
left, Rosa tells her 
mother that the 
next time she locks 
up her clothes and 
prevents her from 
seeing her boy 
friend, she will cut 
her own throat and 
not her wrist. In 
the background is 
Rosa’s_ school- 
teacher Miss Yorke 
(Ruth Kettlewell) 


Seraphina, who con- 
tinues to eke out 


an existence as a 
dressmaker, turns 
on her neighbours 
when they come 
demanding their 
daughters’ gradua- 
tion dresses 








Troubled by persis- 
tent rumours in the 
village that her hus- 
band was unfaithful, 
Seraphina, who now 
lives the life of an 
eccentric recluse, 
seizes an Opportunity 
of tackling Father de 
Leo and demands to 
know if the rumours 
are true. Meantime 
the priest is anxious 
to stop Seraphina 
from keeping her 
husband's ashes in 
an urn before the 
lighted statue of Our 
Lady which has chief 
place in her living 
room. 


Rosa brings her boy 
friend home to meet 
her mother It is 
clear that Rosa has 
inherited her 
mother’s passionate 
nature. Jack Hunter, 
a young naval cadet, 
has an _ alarming 
interview with Rosa’s 
mother, who makes 
him swear before 
Our Lady to respect 
the honour of her 
daughter. 











Out of the blue, 
Alvaro Mangiacavallo 
(Sam Wanamaker), a 
stranded truck driver, 
who reminds her 
physically of her dead 
husband, walks in on 
Seraphina. Alvaro is 
gauche and somewhat 
simple-minded and at 
first Seraphina ignores 
him, but gradually a 
bond grows between 
them and it is not long 
before she is laughing 
and crying with him, 
and she later hands 
him the red silk shirt 
which she has kept 
hidden all these years. 
(The part of Alvaro is 
now played by Bill 
Nagy). 


A moment in the last 
act. Alvaro has re- 
turned to find a trans- 
formed Seraphina. She 
breaks with the past, 
in token of which she 
smashes the urn and 
scatters abroad her 
husband's ashes, tacit 
acknowledgement that 
she knows at last he 
was unfaithful. 
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At the Opera 


RECENT OPERA HIGHLIGHTS 


ADLER’S WELLS’ first production of a 
Wagner opera since before the war was 
an important event, and certainly not an 
easy one with singers and orchestra most of 
whom had had little or no experience in this 
specialised music. They are to be heartily 
congratulated on their resulting Flying 
Dutchman. \t would not stand comparison 
with the best German productions naturally, 
but it was a vital, exciting performance which 
should gain in polish as the company get the 
feel of the music. 


Promising singers 


In addition Sadler's Wells has discovered 
two promising Wagner singers. The pro- 
duction by Dennis Arundell was good in the 
realistic school, though the  audience’s 
proximity to the stage is a little hard on the 
sailors who have to busy themselves doing 
nothing for rather a long time. Timothy 
O'Brien's sets were most effective, especially 
the phantom ship. Alexander Gibson carried 
the orchestra along in fine style on the flood 
tide of Wagner's sea music. 

Many of us have seen in David Ward a 
potential Wagnerian, and his Dutchman 
Jennifer Vyvyan as Constanza 


in Mozart's “ The 


Seragtio,”’ revived at The Wells last November. 
(Picture by Angus McBean) 
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by Penelope Turing 
IN LONDON 


proved this. It was a well sung, well thought- 
out performance, though he has yet to learn 
the economy of gesture needed in these long, 
static parts. Harold Blackburn’s Daland was 
the other discovery; in his first Wagner rdéle 
he not only sang and acted well, but his 
phrasing was exemplary and a joy to hear 
Elizabeth Fretwell, though not ideally suited 
to Senta, sang the part well. Anna Pollak 
and William McAlpine filled in the picture 
as Mary and Erik, but Alberto Remedios 
entirely missed the beauty of the Steersman’s 
song—the one lyrical part in the opera. 


“ The Seraglio ” 


A month later Sadler's Wells staged a 
revival of The Seraglio. Jennifer Vyvyan 
returned to sing Constanza with accom- 


plished style, though she had a little trouble 
with some of the high passages. June Bron- 
hill was a good Blonda and Kevin Miller 
sang well as Pedrillo, but the chief interest 
of the evening was Colin Davis on the 
rostrum; he should prove a valuable Mozart 
conductor. 


Handel bicentenary 

1959 marks the bicentenary of Handel's 
death, and a couple of months in advance 
Covent Garden staged Samson, a production 
which had its premiére at the Leeds Festival 
in October. This dramatic oratorio makes an 
effective opera as produced by Herbert Graf 
in the lavish décor and dresses of Oliver 
Messel. There however difficulties in 
the difference of style between oratorio and 
opera singing. At the performance I saw 
John Lanigan and not Jon Vickers was sing- 
ing the name part, and he failed signally to 
master the oratorio technique necessary to 
give his music its full power and beauty. 

Lauris Elms on the other hand sang 
Micah’s part with rare beauty and complete 
command of style, and she and Joan 
Sutherland as the Israelite woman whose 
“Let the bright Seraphim” brings the work 
to its magnificent close, both achieved a 
tour de force. Elisabeth Lindermeier was 
Dalila. She has a lovely voice, but one 
totally unsuited to this music where crystal 
clarity rather than a smooth covered tone is 
needed. Joseph Rouleau looked splendid as 
Samson's father Manoah, but his singing was 
disappointing; David Kelly, however, was 
effective as the Philistine Captain Harapha 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Above: Daland, a Norwegian Sea Captain (Harold Blackburn, left), whose ship has been driven into a rocky bay 
during a raging storm, meets the Dutchman David Ward) and his ghostly vessel 


“ The Flying Dutchman’ 


Scenes from Wagner's opera “ The Flying Dutchman” which had 
its first performance at Sadier’s Wells on 29th October 1958. The 
production was by Dennis Arundel with settings by Timothy O’Brien 
and costumes by Anthony Boyes. (Pictures by David Sim) 


Left Senta (Elizabeth Fretwell), Daland’s daughter, pledges her 

faith to the Dutchman and below: the ill-fated mariner overhears 

Erik's (William McAlpine) pleading with Senta and believes her 
to be unfaithful 








HANDEL'S “SAMSON.” Two scenes from the dramatic Oratorio which was first performed at Covent Garden 

on 15th November 1958. Im the top picture, Joan Sutherland as the Israelite Woman mourns over the body of 

Samson, and in the bottom picture, Dalila (Elizabeth Lindermeier) is seen taunting the blind Samson (Jon Vickers) 
watched by Micah (Lauris Elms). (Pictures by Houston-Rogers) 


maintaining the impress of the 
Hertha Tépper is an experienced 


Raymond Leppard conducted, and despite 
weaknesses the evening was a most exciting 


yet subtly 
nobleman 


one. 

The revival of Richard Strauss’ Der 
Rosenkavalier at the Royal Opera House 
had Rudolf Kempe in the orchestra pit and 
an excellent cast of singers yet, strangely 
enough, it came fully to life only in parts 
The Baron Ochs of James Pease was one of 
these parts; he gave a wholly delightful and 
disarming performance, well sung, rollicking, 


and enchanting Octavian, acting as well as 


she sings. Joan Carlyle proved an attractive 
and musical Sophie 

The pivot of the 
Marschallin, even 
nothing to do with the plot. 
a visitor from America who was new to 
Covent Garden audiences—Claire Watson 
She sang most beautifully, her enunciation 


opera is, however, the 
though she has really 
Here we had 





“DER ROSENKAVALIER” which was revived at 
Covent Garden on 27th November 1958, with new 
singers in the four leading réles. Above: Joan Carlyle 
is seen as Sophie and James Pease as Baron Ochs. 
Right: The American singer, Claire Watson, as the 
Marschallin with Hertha Tépper as Octavian. 


(Pictures by Houston-Rogers) 


was excellent, and yet she entirely failed to 
convince me of the character. It has been 
suggested that she looked too young for the 
Marschallin, facing the last of youth and love. 
This may be true, but it is far better to have 


too lovely a Marschallin than an outsize 
prima donna who could never have attracted 


Octavian. The difficulty is a more funda- 
mental one. The Marschallin was a woman 
of the world, half artificial, half self-deceiv- 
ing, in love with love. The character por- 
trayed by Claire Watson would have been 
in love with Octavian, a very different 
matter. 

In January, Covent Garden put up its 
prices for a revival of Puccini's Madame 
Butterfly in Italian. The cast was drawn 
mainly from the resident company—plus 
Sena Jurinac. When the Royal Opera can 
fill the house and the coffers in this way it 
is obviously sound policy. To hear a great 
singer is to my mind, worth paying for, but 
I cannot say that I found the result a great 
performance in this case. 

Sena Jurinac is a very fine artist with a 
beautiful voice, and a magnificent Mozart 
singer. As Butterfly she stresses the tragic, 
dramatic side of the réle. One critic com- 
pared her performance to Aristotle’s con- 
ception of tragedy, But surely this is a far 
cry from the simple pathos of the story of 
the deserted little Japanese wife. After an 
uncertain start she sang most beautifully, but 
left me quite unmoved. 


Charles Craig, singing as a guest from 
Sadler's Wells, was a good, brash Pinkerton, 
Jess Walters a not very interesting Sharpless. 
and Josephine Veasey a passionately devoted 
Suzuki. David Tree gave one of the best 
performances as the marriage broker Goro 
Bryan Balkwill was the conductor. Sophie 
Fedorovitch’s sets and costumes are not 
particularly attractive, and the lighting was 
distinctly odd—the yellow and red glows 
which shone through the paper walls made 
this Japanese house reminiscent of a railway 
waiting room, and suggested that fog lamps 
had penetrated from Bow Street. * 





OTH Broadway and off-Broadway have 
been bringing more-than-average effort 
into the quality of their productions. Imag- 
ination, range of material, and, in one or 
two instances, no little amount of courage 
in presenting on Broadway what might be 
considered financially risky presentations 
have characterised the new offerings. 

Among the latter was Rashomon. 
Management was David Susskind and Hardy 
Smith, with Peter Glenville directing. Lead- 
ing players were Claire Bloom, Noel Will- 
man, Rod Steiger, Oscar Homolka and 
Akim Tamiroff. Fay and Michael Kanin 
adapted the work from the Japanese stories 
by Ryunosuke Akutagawa which were the 
basis of the highly acclaimed motion picture 

Amidst gigantic stage representation of a 
forest scene, there is enacted a rape and a 
violent death. There are four versions of 
what happened in the involvement of a 
nobleman, his attractive, low-born wife, and 
a bandit. Each of the versions is shown as 
the play progresses. Is the wife a bawd at 
heart or a virtuous woman? Is the bandit 
a lusty, gusty man of violence or an idle 
boaster? Is the nobleman a courageous 
swordsman or a coward? At the end, what 
is supposed to be the true version is told by 
an onlooker. It controverts the other stories, 
putting the three principals in a ridiculous 
light. 


Echoes from 
Broadway 


New York 
Plays 


reviewed 


by 
Ranald Savery 


Lelt: A scene from Fay and Michael Kanin’s adapta- 
tion of * Rashomon” with Claire Bloom as the Wif. 
and Noel “Willman as the Nobil her busband 
The play is directed by Peter Glenville with setting by 
Oliver Messel. (Picture by Tony Armstrong Jones) 





It is an unusual drama, possessing a num- 
ber of interesting, suspenseful elements 
Setting by Oliver Messel was tremendously 
impressive. A weakness was found in a too- 
wide diversity of playing techniques among 
the performers. Miss Bloom as the wife 
probably came closest to what would seem to 
be the correct approach—a stylised manner 
in key with the subject matter and surround- 
ings. Mr. Willman as the nobleman did 
much the same sort of thing. The others took 
off on their own, from low comedy to melo 
drama 

Another disappointing factor was the near- 
farcical ending. It resulted in an abrupt 
change and let-down from the high drama of 
most of the action. A seemingly irrelevant 
addenda at the added to audience 
bewilderment. As a whole, the production 
was an ambitious undertaking to _ be 
applauded for its innovational aspects, bat 
lacking cohesion in writing, direction and 
playing 

Geared to 
large in 
musical 
Robert 


close 


solid box-office success 
entertainment values was a new 
Redhead, presented by 

Lawrence Carr, with 
general and choreography by 
Bob Prominently responsible for 
much of the show's success was a dynami- 
cally personable performance by 
Verdon in the title rdéle. 


and 


comedy, 
Fryer and 
direction 
Fosse 


Gwen 
For a half-dozen 





a succession of hits this talented 
lady has fascinated audiences with her 
charm, versatility and showmanship. She 
did it again in Redhead. 

Structure of this show is in the pattern of 
the slick Broadway musical, but the setting 
is unconventional. It is entirely English, 
done by American performers who manage 
to convey a fairly authentic sense of the 
period (not definitely specified, but probably 
in the early 1900's) and the characters. 
Scenes scurry from a waxworks museum to 
a variety theatre, a pub and a jail. Miss 
Verdon starts off as the rather plain niece of 
two maiden ladies who run the museum, and 
develops into a ravishing redhead in order 
to attract a professional stage “strong man” 
with whom she falls in love. There is a 
murder mixed up in the plot, and a good 
deal of energetic action in tracking down the 
culprit. 

There is a bit of fantasy, too, giving the 
star opportunity to dream herself into the 
character of a song-dance artiste in the 
variety theatre. She brought to her specialty 
numbers a wonderful piquancy, a lively sense 
of humour, and, of course her fine technical 
talents as dancer, singer and comedienne. 
Book by Herbert and Dorothy Fields, Sidney 
Sheldon and David Shaw, provides a suitable 
framework for the action. Music by Albert 
Hague and lyrics by Miss Fields carry the 
different moods with capable emphasis. Mr 
Fosse turned in another of his rhythmically 
animated, colorfully creative improvisations 
with the dancing and comedy 

Another good comedy was added to the 
season's substantial list in Tall Story, written 
by those experienced hands, Howard Lind- 
say and Russel Crouse. Setting is a mid- 
western American college. Humorous 
treatment dealing with the familiar conflict 
between academic standards and athletic 
prowess produces some very funny results. 
4 star basketball player, a strait-laced pro- 
fessor of ethics, another professor inclined to 
a more liberal attitude, a gambler’s plot to 
“fix” a game, a college president juggling a 
host of contrary problems, and complications 
of a campus romance are the components 

A cast of skilled comedy players, working 
under smart direction of Herman Shumlin 
seized every opportunity to gather in laughs. 
In leading réles were Hans Conried, Marc 
Connelly, Marian Winters, Robert Elston, 
Nina Wilcox and Robert Wright. Emmett 
Rogers and Robert produced. 

William Faulkner's Requiem for a Nun 
finally reached Broadway after showing in a 
good many other parts of the world, offered 


years in 


The dynamic Gwen Verdon, who has a starring réle 
in the new Broadway musical “* Redhead,” in one of 
her numbers from the show. 


(Picture by Vandamm) 


by the Theatre Guild and Myers & Fleisch- 
mann. It was received warmly, with some 
reservations, by the critics. This reviewer 
noted with satisfaction the controlled 
dramatic sweep of the dialogue and building 
of scenes by the author, who demonstrated a 
natural instinct for Strong stage writjng 

Ruth Ford was eminently convincing in 
a direct, honest performance as the neuroti- 
cally troubled wife, ably supported by 
Zachary Scott as the attorney, Scott McKay 
as the husband, and Bertice Reading as the 
Negro woman. 

Off-Broadway there were a lively, excel- 
lently-performed revival of the musical, On 
the Town, at the Carnegie Hall Playhouse, 
and a well-contrived, amusing presentation 
of a one-hundred-year-old American play 
titled Fashion at the Royal. 

An entertaining novelty on 


Broadway 
was a limited engagement of Betty Comden 


and Adolph Green, writers of books and 
lyrics for hit musicals, doing selected num- 
bers from their shows, one of them being 
On the Town. Among others—Wonderful 
Town and Bells are Ringing. Having started 
their careers as night club performers, Miss 
Comden and Mr. Green proved they had not 
lost their knack. * 








Above: Sergeant Mitcher 
calms his radio operator 
Private Whitaker, when @ 
Japanese message is re- 
ceived on the patrols 
radio set The scene is 
the Malayan jungle carly 
in 1942. Sergeant Mitchem 
and his men, on a routine 
patrol, have taken shelter 
in a derelict hut and while 
trying to send a message 
to base, with which they 
have lost contact, inter- 
cept an enemy message 
Believing the Japs securely 
held some miles away they 
are puzzicd, but not un- 
duly anxious. In the top 
picture L to R Lance 
Corporal MacLeish 
(Ronald Fraser). Sergeant 
Mitchem (Robert Shaw), 
Private Smith (Bryan 
Pringic), Private Whitaker 
(David Andrews) and 
Corporal Johnstone (Ed- 
ward Judd). Right: Lance 
Corporal MacLeish disap- 
proves of the horseplay 
between Private Evans, 
the cheerful young Welsh- 
man (Alfred Lynch), and 
the belligerent Private 
Bamforth (Peter O'Toole) 























@ Scenes from the new play by 

Willis Hall which opened at 
the Royal Court Theatre on 
17th January. Presented in 
association with Oscar Lewen- 
stein and Wolf Mankowitz and 
directed by Lindsay Anderson 
with setting by Alan Tagg, the 
play, which tells of a group of 
soldiers cut off from their batta- 
lion by the advancing Japanese 
forces in Malaya, has proved a 
great success. The acting by the 
small cast of eight is outstand- 
ing. Particularly notable are 
Peter O'Toole and Kenji Tak- 
aki, the latter taking his first 

stage role. 








Above: Put on the alert 
by the mysterious voice 
on the wireless, the men 
keep watch and have no 
difficulty in overpowering 
the unsuspecting Japanese 
soldier who comes out of 
the jungle, apparentiy for 
a quiet smoke. Cpl. John- 
stone wants to kill him 
there and then but the 
Sergeant, hoping that he 
may gct some information 
as to enemy movements 
if he takes the Jap back 
to camp, puts his prisoner 
into the care of Bam- 
forth Bamforth at first 
amuses himself frightening 
an already frightened 
man, but eventually forms 
quite an attachment for 
him and when the others 
decide that the prisoner 
must dic defends him 
hotly (Kenji Takaki as 
the Japanese Soldier.) 
Left: Uncertain as to the 
position of the enemy, the 
Sergeant decides to wait 
until evening before mov- 
ing His men, inexperi- 
enced and unused t 
jungle warfare, find the 
waiting a strain, particu- 
larly young Whitaker 
Smith in an effort to re 
assure the boy talks to 
him about home 











Little Lady 


HEN I saw Phyllis Monkman talking to 
Noél Coward at the theatre not so long 
ago, it suddenly occurred to me that she 
might have inspired him to write one of 
his most enchanting songs—Dance, Dance, 
Dance, Little Lady.” He admired her for 
years and it was he who encouraged her to 
return to the stage after the death of her 
husband, Laddie Cliff, by giving her a part in 
Operette at His Majesty's. 

But it was Willie Ward, the dancer who 
used to choreograph most of the George 
Edwardes musicals, who first addressed 
Phyllis Monkman as Little Lady, when she 
was a mite of twelve. She was with her 
mother, standing outside Daly's Theatre 
looking at the bills, when Mr. Ward came 
along. He knew them, because Phyllis’s 
father was a theatrical costumier in Bow 
Street, and so he stopped to have a word 
with them. 

“What are you going to do, Little Lady?” 
he asked Phyllis. “I'm going to be a dancer,” 
she replied, with all the confidence in the 
world. She had every reason to be sure of 
her ground, because she had been studying 
assiduously at the John Tiller School under 
the celebrated Madame Sismondi. Madame, 
already quite an old lady, spent most of her 
time at class in a chair and showed the 


pupils what to do by using her fingers to 








by Eric Johns 


represent a dancer's legs. Phyllis, quick on 
the up-take, was always first to perfect the 
steps, so Madame would bring her out in 
front of the others and say, “Copy her!” 

Impressed by her bright personality, Willie 
Ward decided to give this twelve-year-old 
a chance in Lady Madcap, a Paul Rubens 
musical, which George Edwardes was pro- 
ducing at the Prince of Wales, with Adrienne 
Augarde, Maurice Farkoa and Dennis Eadie 
in the cast. Phyllis did not have her name on 
the programme. She only had a small part, 
as one of four maids, who danced an octet 
with four very tall footmen. Nevertheless, 
she was singled out by the critic of The 
Referee, who predicted a brilliant future for 
the Litthke Lady who shone so much brighter 
than her colleagues. 

She went on to dance in The Belle of 
Mayfair at the Vaudeville, where she wit- 
nessed one of the deadliest clashes between 
leading ladies recorded in theatrical history. 
Though this Leslie Stuart musical starred 
Edna May, the original Belle of New York, 
it was Camille Clifford who stole the show 
every night when she sang “Why Am I 
Called the Gibson Girl?” She brought 
everything to a standstill, much to the fury 
of Edna May, who demanded the number be 
withdrawn. The management knew a win- 
ner when they had one and stood firm. So 
Miss May stormed out of the theatre and her 
part was taken over, first by Billie Burke and 
later by Phyllis Dare. Young Miss Monk- 
man enjoyed watching the battle-royal at safe 
distance. 


She danced her way through other shows, 
including The Girl in the Train by Leo Fall 
and The Quaker Girl by Lionel Monckton, 
with Gertie Millar, Gina Palerme, Gracie 
Leigh, Hayden Coffin and Joseph Coyne in 
the cast. Then she had the good fortune to 
be invited to a party which proved to be a 
turning-point in her career. She was asked 
to do something to entertain the guests, and 
with a partner she executed a number known 
as The Dandy Dance, which was the rage at 
the Hippodrome at that time, When she 
finished, a distinguished French gentleman 
beckoned to her. “Come and see me at the 
Alhambra,” he said. “My name is André 
Charlot.” 


(Continued on page 33) 


Phyllis Monkman, as she appeared in “ Easter 
Parade’ from Hassard Short's revue “ Stop Press “ 
at the Adelphi in 1935. (Picture by Janet Jeavons) 
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Blanche: Mother should you eat those with wine? 


A scene from Act III, set in the courtyard of Kevin Carrell’s farmhouse in Sicily. L to R: 
Helen Lindsay as Caterina, Kevin's wife, Lewis Casson as Sir Horace Darke, Valerie Taylor 
as Blanche Carrell, Sybil Thorndike as Dame Sophia Carrell and Robert Flemyng as Kevin 


“Kighty in the Shade” 


: @ SCENES from the new play by Clemence Dane which is the 
occasion of the triumphal return to the West End of Dame Sybil 
Pictures Thorndike and Sir Lewis Casson. The play, which was reviewed 
by in our last issue, is presented by Tennent Productions Ltd., and 
Angus McBean directed by Lionel Harris. The settings are by Tom Lingwood. 
The story concerns a famous actress who has just celebrated her 
eightieth birthday and Dame Sybil gives a flawless performance in 
a réle that keeps her on stage during most of the play. 
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Goody Sir Horace will 
be here in @ minute 
The party's really over 

The opening scene in 

the sitting room of 

Blanche Carrell's 

house, late on a 

summer afternoon. 

It is the eightieth 

birthday of the fam 

ous actress, Dame 

Sophia Carrell 

Blanche’s mother, 

who has been enter- 

taining her guests on 
the lawn. In the pic- 
ture, left, Goody 

(Anne Walford), 

Dame Sophia’s nurse- 

companion, discusses 

the party with secre- 
tary Elaine (Mary 

Peach), who has been 

admiring the birth- 

day cake 


Elaine You sce n the 
“ Prologue " we gct an 
exact analysis of yester 
day's mess; and in the 

Epilogue" he out 
lines tomorrow's mess 
so if only the play could 
be put on we'd know 
all about the mess 
we're in today 

Elaine, who is des- 

perately hoping to 

meet Kevin, is cbvi- 
ously an authority 
on Dame _ Sophia's 
son’s work. She is 
talking to Sir Horace 
Darke, Dame Sop- 
hia’s lawyer and old 
friend and admirer, 
who _ihas__s arrived 
rather belatedly to 
tender his good 
wishes to the great 
lady, who later re- 
turns from the gar- 
den, an elegant 
figure, full of life 
and of a sense of 
occasion 








Blanche Of course I'm 
pleased to see you 
Very pleased 

Kevin arrives unex- 

pectedly from Sicily 

but in spite of her 
protestations receives 
scant welcome from 
his sister. Kevin has 
not distinguished 
himself in life, 
though he has attain- 
ed a certain literary 
fame for the pub- 
lished Prologue and 

Epilogue discussed 

by Elaine. Dame 

Sophia adores her 

son and is at logger- 

heads with her neu- 
rotic, domineering 
daughter, and later 
that night when she 
is recalling her early 
triumphs as Juliet, 
she needs little per- 
suasion when Kevin 
comes to her bed- 
room and there and 
then whisks her off 
to his farmhouse in 
Sicily. 


Blanche Aren't you 
pleased to see me”? 
A month later 
Blanche unexpected- 
ly arrives in Sicily 
much to Dame 
Sophia’s obvious an- 
noyance. The great 
actress has wallowed 
in this wonderful 
holiday with her son 
and his Sicilian wife 
and the grandchil- 
dren, and has no 
desire to return to 
England, or to make 
the comeback on 
the stage which her 
daughter has _ been 
working for. 








Dame Sophia: Oh Horace. you 
do give me lovely surprises! 
And my stole, my mink stolc! 
Now I can thank you properly 

A tender greeting between 

Dame Sophia and her old 

admirer who has come 

with Blanche to Sicily. 

This is the first oppor- 

tunity that Dame Sophia 

has had to thank him for 

the mink stole he gave 

her on her eightieth 
birthday 


Blanche Don't— please —« 
me! 
Dame Sophia: But Blanche 
Blanche Mother if you care 
for me at all—don't speak to 
me for a little while! 
The big scene towards the 
end of the play in which 
Dame Sophia tells her 
daughter for the first time 
something about the real 
character of Blanche's 
father. All her life 
Blanche has idealised her 
father’s memory (he was 
an actor) and has blamed 
her mother for her par- 
ents’ broken marriage 
Now she learns the truth 
at last and the play ends 
with the promise that the 
barrier between mother 
and daughter will be 
lifted 








Little Lady (( ond.) 

By that time the Little Lady was twenty- 
one. She signed a three-years contract as 
principal dancer at the Alhambra, where she 
was given every encouragement by Kosloff, 
Charlot’s ballet-master, who insisted upon 
her leading the ballet, as well as performing 
character dances, which were more in her 
line. On and off, she continued to play for 
Charlot until he left London to settle in 
America. 

“He had an uncanny flair for spotting per- 
sonalities, long before they were apparent,” 
said Miss Monkman, when talking about 
Charlot the other day. “He saw great possi- 
bilities in Gertrude Lawrence, Beatrice Lillie, 
Jack Hulbert and Jack Buchanan in their 
early days. Like me, they all owe a tremen- 
dous debt to Charlot. He gave us courage 
to expand—to become versatile and break 
into new fields. 

“Charlot had faith in my talent as a 
dramatic actress and he bravely put it to the 
test by giving me a sketch called “Me Pink 
‘at’ in his 1924 revue at the Prince of Wales. 
It was the first real acting part I had ever 
played, having only danced and put over 
light mumbers in earlier shows. In_ this 
sketch I played a brow-beaten Cockney kid 
who worked for her father in the Limehouse 
dope racket. One day she bought a pink 
hat from an old clothes dealer with money 
which she ought to have given to a Lascar 
for opium. There was a terrible row with 
her father and she killed him with a kitchen 
knife. It turned out to be one of the most 
successful things I ever did and sometimes 
I think I ought to have taken it as a sign to 
break away from musical comedy and revue 
to start a new career as a straight actress 

. . but I didn't!” 

The Co-optimists were born in Phyllis 
Monkman’s dressing-room at the Winter 
Garden, four years before “Me Pink ‘at.” 
She was playing in A Night Out, a musical 
version of Hotel Paradiso, the Feydeau farce, 
which, curiously enough, was a recent Alec 
Guinness success at the same theatre. Davy 
Burnaby, Stanley Holloway and Elsa Mac- 
farlane were in the cast and, encouraged by 
Laddie Cliff, who had arranged some of the 
dances, they decided to fight the post-war 
slump by putting on a Concert Party type 
of show at the Royalty. They were joined by 
Melville Gideon, Gilbert Childs and Betty 
Chester and devised a simple entertainment. 
in which brains and talent took pride of 
place over dress and décor. They went in on 
a sharing basis and called themselves The 
Co-optimists. 


“We all mucked in,” said Miss Monkman, 
“and the curtain went up after only ten 
days rehearsal. Sitting on a piano for the 
opening number, I suddenly said to myself, 
‘What on earth am I doing here? I must be 
mad!’ At the end, people threw their hats 
in the air and we were a phenomenal success. 
Within a month we moved to a much larger 
theatre—to the Palace—and the show ran for 
years.” 

Though we see far too little of Miss 
Monkman across the footlights these days, 
she is still a regular theatregoer with 
enormous admiration for the wealth of talent 
in the younger generation of actors. Occa- 
sionally, however, the Little Lady wonders 
whether these present-day phenomena will 
last as long as Beatric Lillie and others of 
her generation. In the old days, people like 
Lily Elsie worked for years in touring ver- 
sions of West End musicals before being 
given a chance to star in London. By that 
time they were ready to take it and had the 
necessary experience to follow it up and 
stay at the top for the rest of their profes- 
sional life. Youngsters in today’s musicals 
do not have that same advantage of being 
able to serve an out-of-town apprenticeship 
in leading parts. * 


WELCOMBE HOTEL 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


A country-house hotel two miles from 
Stratford-upon-Avon on the A.46 road 
to Warwick. An ideal centre during the 
Shakespeare Season, for visiting War- 
wick Castle, Kenilworth, Tewkesbury, 
the Vale of Evesham and touring the 
Cotswold countryside. 


Private bathrooms and suites. 
Dinner dances every Saturday. 
Theatre Dinner and Supper served 
during the Shakespeare Season. 

The Resident Manager will be happy to give full details. 
Telephone: Stratford-upon-Avon 3611. 

A BRITISH TRANSPORT HOTEL 
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Above: Lady Parvula de Panzoust (Fenella Fielding, centre) dines 

at Hare Hatch with Mrs. Hurstpierpoint (Barbara Couper) and 

Mrs. Thoroughfare (Betty Hardy). Right: Marcia Ashton as Sister 

Ecclesia, Patsy Rowlands as Thetis Tooke and Aubrey Woods as 
Jack Whorwood 


Beiow: Captain Dick Thoroughfare (Alan Edwards, right) watches 

Sir Victor Vatt (Roderick Jones) paint a portrait of his wife 

Niri-Esther (Denise Hirst) and right, Mrs. Yainavalkya (Cleo Laine) 

Niri-Esther’s aunt, says goodbye to her friend Grannie Tooke 
(Doris Hare) 


oe 9° 

V almouth Scenes from Sandy Wilson's latest musical based in the novel by 
Ronald Firbank, which transferred to the Saville Theatre on 27th January after a two months 
successful run at the Lyric Opera House, Hammersmith. Sincer, Cleo Laine, who was last seen 
at the Royal Court in “Flesh to a Tiger,” took over the réle of Mrs. Yajnavalkya from Bertice 
Reading, who is playing in “Requiem for a Nun” in New York. 


(Pictures by David Sim) 
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@ CONTRIBUTING greatly to the success of “ Valmouth” are the ch ing and colourful c and décor 

by twenty-four-year-old Tony Walton. Reproduced above are two of the original sketches; /c/t, one of the 

delightful costumes for Lady Parvula de Panzoust and right, Mrs. Hurstpierpoint. Mr. Walton, who was trained 

at the Oxford School of Art and the Slade, is now working on the designs for the forthcoming play “ Fool's 

Paradise,” starring Cicely Courtmeidge. An exhibition of his work, including many costume and set designs for 

* Valmouth * and for the New York revival of Néel Coward's “* Conversation Piece,” as well as numerous caricatures 
of well known theatrical personalities, will open at the Hazlitt Gallery, Ryder Street, on 3rd March. 
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SANDY WILSON’S NEW HIT MUSICAL 
“VALMOU LEH” 


— the original cast 
BARBARA Souren pons Hane recording now 
i available on 


() (9 
NPL 18029 (12° L.P.) 


Previous issue in this series:— 


“Chrysanthemum” 
Original Cast 
NPL 18026 (12” LP.) 


Pye Group Records (Sales) Ltd., 
10a Chandos Street, W.!. 
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Theatre in Cologne 


THE ERA MAISCH 


by 
Alfred H. Unger 


An impressive study of 
the new Cologne theatre 
at night. 


OLOGNE, founded by the Romans 
almost 2,000 years ago, and a Free 
Hanseatic Town in the Middle Ages, had 
established a University by 1389, and always 
had a population devoted to the Muses and 
a long and great theatrical tradition. When 
World War II ended, all its five theatres lay 
in ruins, like most of the town, and the 
population was dispersed. But with the 
restoration of civic life, the cultural-minded 
citizens called for their theatres, and 
theatrical productions started in the halls of 
two buildings on the outskirts, both of which 


had escaped the bombing: the University 
and a Museum. 

It was then, in April 1947, that Generalin- 
tendant Herbert Maisch, who was a well- 
known German film director before the 
war, took over the control of these two 
Municipal theatres, and although the Town 
Council had the first and foremost task of 
rebuilding the destroyed town, it is quite 
significant that they found it equally urgent 
to subsidise these theatres quite substantially. 

For Herbert Maisch, however, it was an 
almost Sisyphean task to provide an 
audience used to lavish productions on huge 
Stages with satisfactory performances. 
Almost everything in the way of scenery 
and costumes was lacking on the make- 
believe stages. There were simply no props 
at all—everything had been burnt and 
destroyed. There wasn't even any cloth or 
paint or nails available. Maisch had virtually 
to start from scratch. Moreover, in the 
larger of the two “ theatres,” the Auditorium 
Maximum of the University, the actors had 
to cope with bad acoustics. 

How Intendant Maisch overcame all these 
difficulties during the initial “meagre” years, 
and how he attracted an ever growing 
audience, seems now, in retrospect, almost 
miraculous. On these two provisional stages, 
with which Herr Maisch had to make do for 
10 whole years until the new, magnificent 
Theatre was built, a large variety of operas, 
operettas, ballets, and many straight plays, 
classical and modern, were seen, in well 
thought out productions which fascinated 
the audience and made them forget the 
difficulties which had to be overcome. Thus 
Maisch, who directed a great number of the 
plays and operas himself, made a virtue of 
necessity, proving that with the right spirit 
and the proper artistic impulse, great per- 
Above left: A scene from “Orpheus in the Underworld” 
by Offenbach, produced by Herbert Maisch with settings 
by Daydé. Offenbach was born in Cologne and the 
square in which the new theatre stands is called after 
his mame. Left: A moment from Alban Berg's opera 

“ Wozzeck,” also produced by Maisch. 


(Pictures by Ddnitz. Bensberg) 








formances can be achieved in the most 
adverse circumstances. 

Each time I visited Cologne after Maisch 
had taken over, I was struck by the many 
ingenious devices he had found to make the 
performances on the two provisional stages 
look like full scale super productions, and 
the original ideas he and his lieutenants had 
to apply to amend the deficiences of the stage 
apparatus often resulted in a lifting of the 
poetic and dramatic contents of the play 
produced. 

1 also noted with interest the high pro- 
portion of translations of English plays 
which Maisch produced on his two, later on 
three, stages (the third one in the hall of 
“Die Briicke,” the house of the British 
Centre, which was added a few years ago 
to the Municipal Theatres). Herr Maisch told 
me on various occasions how fond he is of 
English dramatic literature—and by that he 
did not mean only Shakespeare and Shaw, 
who are frequently produced on his stages. 
His repertoire contained, indeed, an 
amazingly large number of plays by British 
authors: Auden, Barrie, Bridie, Cannan, 
Coward, Cronin, Eliot, Fry, Herbert, 
Osborne, Rattigan, Ustinov, Wallace, Wilde 
and others, and Maisch likes to include in 
this list the Irish and American authors, who 
were introduced by him to Cologne 
audiences. 

At last, in 1957, his dream came true: the 
building work on the stately, huge, ultra- 
modern theatre was finished (at a cost of 
£1,250,000 paid out of rates), and the opening 
was celebrated with the heads of State and 
the Diplomatic Corps present. By now 
Maisch had built up a formidable company 
of 512 employees (to which the further 99 
of the Giirzenich Orchestra should be added), 
consisting of 34 actors, 41 opera singers, a 
chorus of 54 and a ballet of 19. His pro- 
ductions in his three theatres during 1957-58 
consisted of 14 straight plays, seven operas, 
one operetta, two ballet productions and one 
pantomime. 

Alas, pioneer Maisch’s dream did not last 
long. His term of office ends with this year’s 
theatrical season—and with it comes the 
close of a theatrical era in Cologne, which 
lasted for 12 years. This does not mean, 
however, that Maisch’s personal career is at 
an end. Not in the least. He has received a 

(Continued on page 50) 


Top right: A scene from Maisch’s production of the 

opera “ Turandot’ by Puccini, directed by Erich 

Bormann with setting by W. Gondolf. Irmgard Meinig 

is seen im the tithe réle. Right: A dramatic moment 

from “ Nabucco” by Verdi, which was produced and 

directed by Herbert Maisch in 1950, with settings by 
G if. (Pictures by Stuckmann, Bonn) 
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‘“Wadame De... 


and 


“ Traveller 
Without 
Luggage” 


at the Arts Theatre 


@ SCENES from the two plays by Jean 

Anouith, translated by John Whiting 

and directed by Peter Hall, which are pre- 

caer: sented at the Arts Theatre in association with 

iio Toby Rowland Ltd., Peter Hall Ltd. and 
John C. Wilson. 


Pictures by Angus McBean 


** Madame De...” Above: Monsieur and Madame De . (Douglas Wilmer and Eliza- 
beth Sellars) break off their discussion (about the missing earrjngs) while the footman (Norman 
Pitt) serves tea. Below: Madame De... and the Ambassador (Geoffrey Keen) confess their 
love in another moment from this delightful curtain raiser which has John Warner at the 
piano as compére. 
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Traveller Without Luggage "Three scenes from the second and major play of the 
double bill. Above left: Gaston (Denholm Elliott), who has lost his memory in the war, 
meets his “ brother’s” wife Valentine (Elizabeth Sellars), who tells him he was her lover in 
the old days. Above right: Gaston discovers that his “ brother” George (Geoffrey Keen) 
still loves him in spite of his early misdeeds. Below: The servants bring in a collection of 
stuffed animals hoping to revive Gaston’s memory. (Right, Joyce Carey as the Duchesse 


Dupont-Dufort and Irene Browne as Madame Renaud.) 





Repertory Roundabout 


IRMINGHAM REPERTORY presented 

Hamlet on 10th February. The company 

will follow it with T. S. Eliot's latest play: 
The Elder Statesman. 

A 24-year-old Edinburgh actor is playing 
Hamlet. He is lan Richardson and this is 
his first major classical rdle. Richardson was 
trained at the Glasgow College of Dramatic 
Art where, last June, he won the James 
Bridie Medal for acting and the prize for 
diction. Bernard Hepton, one of the judges, 
asked the young actor to join the company 
at Birmingham. Between drama school and 
then Richardson also acted in weekly reper- 
tory in Carlisle. 

Bernard Hepton produces the play which 
is designed by Graham Barlow in Renais- 
sance style. It will be the first “costume” 
production of Hamilet at the theatre. The 
other two, in 1925 and 1935, were in modern 
dress it will be recalled—causing, then, a 
good deal of controversy—but proving 
repertory’s willingness to experiment. 

* . 7 7 

I also hear from Birmingham that they 
have accepted an invitation to appear at this 
years Edinburgh Festival. Two plays, 
Gammer Gurton's Needle and Fratricide 
Punished, will be performed for the week 
beginning 3lst August. Gammer Gurton's 
Needle was written, it is believed, by William 
Stevenson, of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
and performed there between 1552 and 1563. 
The second play is an amusing version of 
Hamlet, originally written by strolling Eng- 
lish players for German audiences in the late 
16th century. Bernard Hepton will produce 
both plays at the Edinburgh Festival. 

. = . a 

Goodbye World is a new play by Bernard 
Kops, presented at the Guildford Theatre, 
at the beginning of February. Mr. Kops 
first play The Hamlet of Stepney Green is 
now running in Holland, Germany and New 
York and has been bought for Scandinavia 
and Italy. Both plays won for Mr. Kops the 
Arts Council Bursary and he has just com- 
pleted a season as resident dramatist with 
the Bristol Old Vic. 

His new play concerns a young man’s 
return from prison to the street in Padding- 
ton where his mother has committed suicide 
and where, influenced by a young girl and a 
gentle Irishman, he finds the solution to 
his own particular problem of living. 

* * . . 
Suggestion Point: Now is the time for spring 
cleaning. Even if budgets are low, some 


by Laurence Evans 


paint on the walls of that dingy foyer or bar; 
a carpet here or there, better lighting or any- 
thing that improves comfort will improve the 
size of audiences. This is not to imply that 
all repertories are dreary. Many have long 
realised the need for gay and bright theatres 

-but this is a gentle reminder. It is some- 
thing that can easily be ignored in the 
stampede for improvement on the artistic 


side. 
> * 7 * 


Only very occasionally, I am happy to 
say, do I receive a criticism from a reader 
to say I have not mentioned his local 
theatre. I would refer to what I wrote in 
this column in June 1957. There are more 
than 100 companies in the British Isles. 
One man, your humble columnist, cannot 
keep in continual liaison with them all. 
Although I do try to see many of them 
through the year, | am dependent to some 
extent on repertories giving me information. 
In some companies public and press rela- 
ionts are non-existent and it is about time 
they adjusted themselves to the modern age 
when so many in the entertainment industry 
are publicity conscious. Repertories usually 
have something interesting to say. Why 
don’t they say it more often? While readers 
who may not see their local company men- 
tioned a good deal have my sympathy—l 
try to be fair in selection of news—there 
is also that question of space. But the root 
of the problem is better press relations. * 
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Right: A view of the 
Stadsteatern in Malmé, 
Sweden. 
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Ossia 
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From Gustave III to Ingmar Bergman 
A REVIEW OF THE THEATRE IN SWEDEN 


HE country that gave the world Strind- 
berg and Jenny Lind has a long, though 
interrupted, theatrical tradition that goes 
back to the mediaeval moralities and the 
scholars’ dramatisations of northern sagas 
in the 16th century. Queen Christina organ- 
ised court ballets in the 17th century and 
presently actors from France and Germany 
were appearing in Sweden. In 1766 Queen 
Lovisa Ulrika, mother of Gustav III]—actor, 
dramatist and father of the modern Swedish 
theatre, who was assassinated at a masked 
ball in his own opera house in 1792—had the 
architect C. F. Adlercrantz build the lovely 
little Drottningholm Theatre, as an annexe 
to the Royal Summer Palace, which is still 
in use today, notably for the Stockholm 
Festival in the summer. Its full story will be 
found in Theatre World for May 1957. 
Stockholm’s Royal theatres date from 
1773, when Gustav III built his first opera 
house; his Royal dramatic theatre is dated 
1787, though theatrical activity was at this 
time much stronger in Gothenburg where the 
city’s magnificent theatre-museum informs 
the visitor, with some pride, that the first 
theatre here was built in 1779, and that 
Hamlet was first acted here in 1787, 32 years 
before Stockholm; at the same time Romeo 
and Juliet had been acted in Norrképing in 
1776, so this city should take precedence 
over Gothenburg. The present Royal Opera 
House in Stockholm is not the one in which 
Gustav III lost his life but a later building 


(with 1,264 seats), dating from 1898, the year 
in which it separated from the Royal Drama- 
tic Theatre. In 1937 the “Dramatiska” 
celebrated the 200th anniversary of the 
“Royal Swedish Theatre” with a revival of 
Gyllenborg’s comedy The Swedish Coxcomb, 
the play with which its predecessor opened. 

The present building, completed in 1908, 
has undergone many modifications and is 
closed for the time being, while the stage is 
enlarged and new workshops and rehearsal 
rooms are built (at the expense of the 
theatre-school, with its 20 pupils and some 
badly sited seats). The redecorated audi- 
torium will have something under 950 seats. 
The company, some 55 strong (out of a 
total of 161) including seven producers, are 
now performing either in the adjoining smal. 
theatre, the “Lillan” (opened in 1945), or in 
the recently acquired “Alléscenen.” Rented 
premises, such as the “Folkan”—a famous 
revue theatre—in which they are currently 
appearing in The Waltz of the Toreadors, are 
also in use, and, for the first time, a touring 
circuit of six suburban theatres, under the 
auspices of the city-owned Municipal 
Theatre organisation, which one day hopes 
to see its own theatre in operation. The city’s 
800,000 inhabitants are well served in this 
way and most of the seats in the modern 
and well-equipped suburban houses are sold 
out in advance to subscribers. This season, 
a premiétre, Per-Axel Branner’s thrilling pro- 
duction of Sophocles’ Electra, with Gertrud 





Above: Gertred Fridh as Clytemnestra and Catrin Westertund as Electra im Per-Axel Branner’s production of the 
. tragedy for the Royal Dramatic Theatre, Stockholm. Costumes are by Gunnar Gelbort and setting by 


Yagve Larson. (Photo by Beata Bergstrim.) 


Above right: Ulla Sjéblom as Gittel in “ Two for the Seesaw ” 


Gothenburg City Theatre, produced by Hermann Abisell, with décor by Cari-Johan Strém. 


Fridh as a strikingly passionate Clytem- 
nestra, was given at one of the circuit 
theatres, an innovation that proved popular 
with all classes of audience. 


The theatrical year began excitingly with 
another world premiére of an O'Neill play, 
thus continuing a tradition that goes back to 


the ‘twenties. I would refer the reader to 
Ake Perlstrém’s account of the post-war 
O'Neill world premiéres which the director, 
Karl Ragnar Gierow, secured for the 
“Dramatiska” from the dramatist’s widow 
(in Theatre World for July 1957). The 1958 
novelty, a one-acter called Hughie, double- 
billed with The Emperor Jones, was pro- 
duced by Bengt Ekerot, who is exchanging 
places with Malm6’s Ingmar Bergman at the 
end of this season. Hughie, like Strindberg’s 
The Stronger, is virtually a monologue. The 
first and only surviving play in a cycle of 
eight entitled By Way of Obit, it is a 
psychological study of a wastrel, down on his 
luck, anxious to find a “sucker” who will 
not only listen to his tall stories of woe (like 
the deceased night-porter of the title) but 
also make an acquiescent gambling partner. 
Bengt Eklund brought out the humour of 
this strangely pathetic character with Allan 
Edwall a perfect foil as the new night-porter. 
Mr. Eklund gave another memorable per- 
formance—playing the réle as a jester—as 
Lucio in Alf Sjéberg’s poetic, inventive and 
colourful production of Measure for Mea- 
sure, with a more-or-less permanent setting 


and striking rear-projections by a new young 
designer called Lennart Mork, and, as 
Isabella, Gunn Willgren proved as moving 
and skilful an actress as the best in any land. 

Maugham’s farcical Caroline, adapted 
into Swedish by the theatre’s young “drama- 
turg” Rolf Carsten, proved less suited to the 
calculating personality of Irma Christensen, 
whose Laura, in The Father, opposite Lars 
Hanson, is one of the decade’s great per- 
formances, but Two for the Seesaw, directed 
by Mimi Pollak, proved highly successful, 
with Catrin Westerlund as Gittel (she also 
made Electra a very modern miss) and the 
fabulous Jarl Kulle as Jerry. The temporary 
loss of their main theatre has allowed many 
actors to take engagements outside and so 
Mr. Kulle is currently impersonating Pro- 
fessor Higgins in the world premiére in a 
foreign language of My Fair Lady which 
opened at Oscar’s Theatre in February. 
Eliza is being played by Ulla Sallert who 
had hitherto been filling the house as 
Madame Pompadour, and performances are 
sold out two months ahead, exactly as in 
New York and London. The ageless and 
unwithering Inga Tidblad has joined her 
husband and two children (in real life) in 
Michael Clayton Hutton’s Silver Wedding at 
the Vasa, directed by Per Gerhard, in which 
she prances barefoot in a gorgeous evening- 
gown like a teenager, to the admiration of 
teenagers of all ages in the packed theatre. 
Olof Widgren is in nearby Norrképing acting 

















Right: Allan Edwall ar 
Charlies Hughes (the title 
réle), the night porter, 
and Bengt Eklund as 
“Eerie” Smith a story- 
teller, in “ Hughie” by 
Eugene O'Neill, which 
had its 
at the 
Theatre, 
September. 
directed by Bengt Ekerot 
with décor by Marik Vos 
and costumes by Gunnar 
Gelbort. (Photo by Beata 
Bergstrim.) Below: Olof 
Widgren, 
Dramatic 
Stockholm, as he appeared 
im the title réle of his own 
production of Shake- 
speare’s “Richard II’ at 
the Norrkoping-Linképing 
City Theatre. Décor by 
Barbara W. Oberg. 


(Photo by Lennart Jansson) 


and directing Richard II. Oscar's and Vasa 
are only two of the 14 private theatres in 
Stockholm, of which five are regular revue- 
theatres. At the Intimate the Danish come- 
dian Max Hansen is beginning to show his 
years in a new production, with incidental 
songs, of the veteran By Candlelight; at the 
Little, Frank Sundstrém has been producing 
and acting in Plithe Spirit as a necessary 
stint before taking up his new post as 
director at Halsingborg. The former Cham- 
ber theatre now houses Michael Meschke’s 
marionettes in the mystical Himlaspelet by 
Rune Lindstrém (who made the Swedish 
film-version of Kaj Munk’s The Word). 


The little Blanche has been borrowed by 
the Opera on occasion for intimate operas, 
like Lennox Berkeley's A Dinner Engage- 
ment in a double-bill with Tran (the Swedish 
title of /le) which might be called another 
O'Neill world premiére; it is an operatic 
version, by the American composer Beatrice 
Laufer, of his one-acter, musically insignifi- 
cant but theatrically telling, and excellently 
interpreted by Sigurd Bjérling as Captain 
Keeney, Erik Saedén as the first mate, and 


Ruth Moberg as the captain’s wife, driven 
insane by her husband's lust for “oil.” The 
operatic highlight this season is A Masked 


Ball, re-adapted by Erik Lindegren, who 
uses 18th century Swedish poems to give the 
text greater topicality, to the original Swedish 
setting and performed thus at the Royal 
Opera for the first time since the opera was 
composed. In a dramatically telling produc- 
tion by Géran Gentele the story comes to 
life as never before. The Norwegian tenor 
Ragnar Ulfung makes Gustav III something 
of a fop whose special interest in Otto, the 
page, is unmistakeable from the outset, in a 
highly dramatic rendering which is greatly 
enhanced in the last scene by Sven-Erik 
Skawonius’s reproduction of the opera-house 
auditorium on the stage. This performance 
should be the principal attraction at Edin- 
burgh this year, side by side with Karl 
Birger-Blomdahl’s Ariana, a new opera about 
a space-rocket, which is to have its world 
premiére in May. The Parsifal | saw was a 
faithful reproduction of a_ forty-year-old 
original, well enough sung but with the 
visual qualities of a children’s pantomime, 
complete with scenic transformations. The 
director, Set Svanholm, hopes in the future 
to be able to run two parallel productions of 
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Wagner, one in the neo-Bayreuth manner 
and one in the way the composer himself 
imagined his operas. 

There are eight subsidised theatres outside 
Stockholm, where the annual grant to the 
“Dramatiska,” drawn on the State Lottery 
Fund, was just under two million crowns 
this year (about £140,000) excluding pension 
grants. The opera’s corresponding grant was 
5,100,000 crowns. Gothenburg (population 
400,000) has three theatres, the City theatre, 
built in 1934, seating 1,006 and 240 in its two 
houses, which received 1,300,000 crowns; the 
Grand, opened in 1859 and now the city’s 


opera theatre seating 650; and the People’s 
Theatre, seating 560, which makes do with a 
very small grant, but staged a well-balanced 


Flowering Cherry, during my visit, in no 
wise inferior to the London version. The tiny 
private Atelier Theatre, seating about 125, 
struggles along without subsidy and with 
productions of lower standard. Some of 


Right: Semmy Fried- 
mann (Firs), Annika 
Tretow (Mme. Ranevs- 
kaya) Tord Stal (Gayev) 
and Sten Lindgren 
(Lopakhin), 

hov's y 


the National Touring 

Theatre by Sandro 

Maimauist, who was 

also responsible for 
the décor. 


(Photo by Sallstedts) 


Ragnar Ulfeng, the 
Norwegian tenor, as 
Gustav 111, and Anne 
Lund-Christiansen, 2 
Danish soprano mak- 
ing her début on the 
operatic stage, in 
Géran Gentele’s pro- 
duction of Verdi's “A 
Masked Ball,” with 
décor by Sven-Erik 
Skawontus, which was 
presented for the first 
time in Stockhoim in 
its original Swedish 
setting, in the Opera 
House where the King 
was assassinated on 
16th March 1792. 


Photo by Enar Merkel 
Rydberg) 


Sweden’s finest artists like the late Per Lind- 
berg and the designer Knut Strém are 
associated with the City Theatre and today 
their chief producer, Ake Falck, must be 
counted among the country’s best, to judge 
only by two of his productions, The Egg and 
Look Homeward, Angel, which combine the 
best elements of the modern European 
schools of staging. Ake Falck’s is a name to 
be watched. In Two for the Seesaw Ulla 
Sjéblom confirmed what | had often heard 
said of her, that she is the most gifted of 
Sweden's young actresses and may one day 
be the best known. This judgment was con- 
firmed by Staffan Aspelin, a guest-producer 
from Swedish-speaking Finland, whose suc- 
cess with Suddenly Last Summer (with Miss 
Sjébolm) earned him a year’s engagement at 
Gothenburg and proved that Karin Kavli, 
the City Theatre's actress-director, has more 
sense than her opposite number in Helsinki 
After seeing several productions here and in 





The duel scene, played 
silhouetted against the 
in Ingmar 


with décor by Kerstin 
Hedeby, at the Maimo 
City Theatre. This pro- 
duction is being pre- 
sented in London by 
Peter Daubeny for one 
week at the Princes 
Theatre on 4th May. 
(Photo by Lars Falck) 
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Malmoé, | wholly concur with Ake Perl- 
strém’s view (expressed in his article quoted 
earlier) that Gothenburg and Malmo have 
nothing to fear from Stockholm’s artistic 
competition. Among the premiéres to be 
seen here was a world premiére of a hitherto 
unperformed middle-version, in prose and 
verse, recently discovered, of Strindberg’s 
Master Olof. Gothenburg is a lively theatri- 
cal centre today no less than it was 180 years 
ago when her merchants and shipbuilders 
banded together to found her first theatre. 

Malmé has a mere 200,000 inhabitants, 
but under Lars-Levi Laestadius, her city 


theatre has become one of the most highly 
reputed in the world. This is due to the 
general high artistic level as much as to the 
presence among her directors of the brilliant 


Ingmar Bergman, whose production of 
Goethe's Urfaust,staged without proscenium- 
arch on an open-stage in the manner of a 
mediaeval morality, with décor and costumes 
by Kerstin Hedeby, is to be performed in 
London, under Peter Daubeny’s management 
in May. Malmd6’s grant of 14 million crowns 
this year did not suffice to ensure their trip 
abroad but the city and the whole of 
southern Sweden rallied round and gifts 
and guarantees from industry and private 
persons put the venture beyond doubt at a 
critical moment. Malmé differs from Goth- 
enburg in that it has to perform musicals 
and operas as well as plays and on Tuesdays 
its modern theatre, built in 1944, is statu- 
torily taken over by the symphony orchestra. 
A passable // Trovatore in the large house 
(seating 1,690) contrasted strangely with the 
brilliant Faust, and in the small Intimate 
house (seating 204) | saw Sture Lagerwall’s 
expert clowning in Bobosse and Laestadius’s 
sensitive direction of Cesare Meano’s 
Chekhovian study of middle-class futility, 
The Happy Day, a first production outside 
Italy. Like Gothenburg and Norrképing, 
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Malm6 runs its own theatre-school, and as 
in Gothenburg, the city also has room for a 
privately-run revue theatre. 

The remaining city theatres, subsidised by 
state and city like their larger models, are 
in Halsingborg (pop. 75,000), Norrképing 
(pop. 90000) and Linképing (pop. 55,000) 
which share one company, Upsala (pop. 
65,000) and Giavle (pop. 48,000) which also 
share, and Boras, which is too small to sup- 
port a town theatre and runs a regional 
touring theatre instead. Their repertoires 
are as representative and as comprehensive 
as those of the larger city theatres and their 
artistic standards not much lower. I might 
mention as examples of outstanding per- 
formance Johan Falck’s productions of 
The Threepenny Opera and The Taming of 
the Shrew (with the comedian Edvin Adol- 
phson as Petruchio) at Hialsingborg. the 
Richard Il at Norrképing already referred 
to, or Carl-Axel Heiknert’s production of 
Shaw's Don Juan in Hell, with the rubber- 
faced Gunnar Schyman as the Commenda- 
tore. This last production was toured with 
some success by the Village Theatre, one of 
four state-subsidised or state-owned organisa- 
tions unique in Sweden for bringing 
theatrical productions of the highest quality 
to every corner of the land. 

The most important of these is “Riks- 
teatern,” or “National Touring Theatre,” 
founded in the depression of the ‘thirties, 
and employing 200 players in 1959, with its 
own staff of producers, designers and ancil- 
laries, with headquarters in Stockholm. -With 
a grant of something under two millions, 
Riksteatern sends two cycles of about eight 
winter and spring tours, including operas, to 
400 localities. The productions, such 
Sandro Malmquist’s The Cherry Orchard 
this winter, are of the highest quality and 
every actor of note participates at one time 


as 


(Continued on page 52) 








A moment during a performance by Theatre in the Round in a holiday camp, which shows both the acting area 
and the audience. No special lighting was used in this case. 


Theatre Go Round ! 


by Stephen Joseph 


THE DIRECTOR OF THEATRE IN THE ROUND DESCRIBES 
HIS WORK AND AIMS 


HE theatre in the provinces is taking a 

beating. There are many of our largest 
cities without a resident professional reper- 
tory company, Leeds, Leicester and the 
Potteries for example. One or two established 
reps are doing well, but in the main the reps 
are having a difficult time. The audience 
for theatre seems to be diminishing. Estab- 
lished companies survive on a habit formed 
when going to the theatre was a social dis- 
tinction. Elsewhere, theatres get by doing 
“three for them, one for us”’—which means 
a pale imitation of the West-End. There are 
a few experiments trying to get out of the 
rut. One of these is theatre in the round 
a form of presentation where the audience 
sits all round a central acting area. It is 
theatre on a small scale, seating no more 
than 300. It is theatre on the cheap, the 
total expenses being no more than £250 per 
week. It is theatre for actors and audiences, 
there being a close bond of excitement 
between them. 

Theatre in the round has an ancient his- 
tory. In this country, at present, the Studio 
Theatre company is the only professional 
group trying out this form of presentation. 
The Arts Council gives assistance. The Pil- 
grim Trust gave money to buy the rostrum 
units on which the seating is raised. (Note 
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that the acting area is the floor level.) After 
five summer seasons at Scarborough, the 
company has proved that it can attract all 
sorts of people into the theatre, and hold 
their attention with all sorts of plays. Tour- 
ing round theatreless towns, the company 
has proved that theatre on a shoe-string need 
not be of low standard. But the people who 
have witnessed this near-miracle have been 
few, there being terrific resistance to going to 
the theatre anyhow. The idea will catch on. 
Each visit the second time round brings a 
bigger audience. Soon it will be full houses. 
If the money lasts till then! 

Have you ever asked yourself what the 
theatre can do that the cinema and the TV 
cannot? Worry it out. In the end you'll 
remember that the theatre has live actors 
who are responsive to a live audience and 
vice versa. You can eat fish and chips 
through a TV show. You can switch off. 
They go on acting just the same. You can 
cuddle your girl friend at the flicks. They 
go on acting. In the theatre, actors feel the 
response of the audience. Every performance 
is a unique work of creation, a work of art 
made by that audience and those actors at 
this moment of time. So to hell with the 
scenery that the films can do so much 


(Continued on page 50) 


Right A picture taken 

during a rehearsal of 

David Campton’s farce 

“Dragons are Dangerous.”” 

The author is seen seated 
left background. 


Above A scene from 
“Turn Right at the Cross- 
roads ** by Jurneman 
Winch, taken during an 
actual performance. 


Below A moment from 

a mew play, “ A Sense of 

Loss” by J. W. James, 

as presented at Leicester 
in 1958. 











** Theatre 
in the 
Round ”’ 


Action 


Above: A scene from 
“Idol in the Sky” by 
David Campton, as pre- 
sented at the Library 
Theatre, Scarborough, dur- 
ing the 1956 season of 
Theatre in the Round. 
The play, directed by 
Stephen Joseph, was later 
Present as a Sunday 
Clab production in 
London, 








Where to Dine 


before and after the Theatre 
We Recommend these Restaurants 








LEONIS 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


oj whose personal atiention you are assured 
OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.” 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON WI 


TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 


Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 
Leon! recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
Props. Bruno & Gino 


26 East 63rd Steet 





PHEASANTRY CLUB 
152 Kings Road, Chelsea, §.W.3 


Situated in the heart of London’s 
Bohemian quarter, the Pheasantry 


is one of the Capital’s most 
famous Clubs 
Open daily for Lunch, Dinner 
and Supper. Dancing every 
evening. Excellent cuisine. 

PLEASE WRITE TO SECRETAR} 


FOR BROCHURE AND DETAILS FOR 
MEMBERSHIP 








GOW'S RESTAURANT 


(FROM THE STRAND) 


LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER-THEATRE SUPPERS 


Table dHéte and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 


37 St. Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 
Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 








Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 


“ALBERT excels in 
cuisine bourgoise."” 
Econ Ronay, 
Daily Telegraph. 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St, W.1 


THREE COURSE LUNCH 7/6 
FOUR COURSE DINNER 10/6 
also 4 la Carte Specialists 
Facilities for Parties up to 50 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservation up to 10.30 p.m 
GERrard 12% and GERrard 3066 
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Hote! and Restaurant 

LUNCHEONS - DINNERS 

7—11.30 p.m. 

C.C.F.-Finders and American 
Diners Clubs Welcomed 


ST. MARTIN'S STREET 








Mr. Theodore Frangos will guide you in a 


large and varied menu 
Before and After the Theatre 
Beotys Restaurant 


79 St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2 
TEMple Bar 8548/8768 


Beotys Restaurant 


Wright's Lane, Kensington, W 8 
WEStern 8525/5395 




















° Comfort, Distinction, Quiet 
Off Leicester Square, WC2 Sieame 53021120 
“Chopsticks Sir?’ ‘Not necessary. The most famous Greek restaurant in London 
Fork or spoon will do. It's the taste 
a in Chinese food that counts Akropolis 
I A\ | | HONG KONG 24 Percy Street, W1 
1" RESTAURANT LUNCHES THEATRE DINNERS & SUPPERS 
_\\ 11) — s58-c6osnattesbury Ave. CER 6847 Open daily 12.30 noon—11.32 pm 
v }_ Open 12 noon till 12 p.m. daily Sundays 7 pm—11 pm 
’ 6°) Sun. 11 p.m. Fully Licensed Fully Licensed MUSeum 2289 
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Whispers from the Wings ‘Contd) 

West End, but in Italy they are even more 
proud of her, because she is the first Italian 
artist to play a star réle in London in 
English. Duse always played in Italian with 
her own company and Salvini appeared in 
Othello, with an English company playing in 
English, while he spoke Italian, in the man- 
ner of foreign guest-artists at the opera 
Miss Padovani admits that for the first four 
weeks of the Liverpool run she slept all day, 
only getting up to go to the theatre at night. 
Now the ordeal is over and she lives the 
normal life of a star player, enjoying the 
most successful engagement of her career. 

She likes The Rose Tattoo because she 
can believe in all the characters as human 
beings and the play is full of hope, with 
glorious touches of comedy, despite the grim 
theme. What astonished Miss Padovani was 
the way in which so many British critics 
compared her stage performance with the 
one given by Magnani in the film version 
of the play. 

“Naturally, the two interpretations were 
not the same,” stated Miss Padovani. “I 
admire Magnani enormously as an artist, but 
I have no desire to copy her film perfor- 
mance on the stage. How can the critics 
compare the two, when plays and films are 
such totally different forms of art? They are 
too technically different to be seriously com- 
pared. In the theatre the actress has to use 
tremendous strength to project her perfor- 
mance to the back of the theatre. In the film 
studio, it is all quite different. 1 have made 
forty-five films and I know what I am 
talking about. If need be, the actress can 
stop every five minutes and any scene which 
is not perfect can be shot over and over 
again until it meets with the approval of 
everybody. There is no trial and error, no 
hit or miss, in films . . . at least, not that 
the public ever sees! On the stage it is 
different. One false step, and it is seen by 
everyone.” 

Miss Padovani would like to stay over 
here and do another play before returning to 
Italy. She has mastered the feel of the 
English stage now and she is at home on it. 
She is tremendously grateful for the encour- 
agement she has had from the public and 
from fellow-artists. For instance, she 
received a friendly first night telegram from 
Tommy Steele, delighted she was playing in 
London and hoping she had come to stay. 

“That is rather wonderful from someone 
I have never met,” smiled Miss Padovani, 
obviously moved by the warmth of her recep- 
tion on both sides of the footlights. * 
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1) WARDOUR STREET Wan, 
LONDON, W.1 


Open until 2 a.m., including Sunday 
icensed 


<“* 


Fully 
Ger 3583 
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“Theatre in Cologne” (Contd) 


number of offers as guest producer inside 
and outside Germany, and he is happy at the 
thought that he can devote his energies in 
future to producing and directing only, with- 
out the burden of the numerous adminis- 
trative worries. A new Generalintendant will 
take over, a younger man. He is Professor 
O. F. Schuh who, until last year, was the 
head of Berlin's Theater am Kurfiirsten- 
damm and who is renowned for his opera 
productions at the Salzburg Festivals. (Lon- 
don theatregoers may remember Schuh’s 
short season with his Berlin Company at 
Sadler's Wells a year and a half ago.) 

Professor Schuh can count on the full 
assistance of the Municipal authorities, 
headed by the Lord Mayor (Oberbiirger- 
meister) Theo Burauen, and the head of the 
administration (Oberstadtdirektor) Dr. Max 
Adenauer, son of the Bundeskanzler. They 
support the Municipal Theatres to the tune 
of five million D-marks per annum, i.e. 
£420,000, out of the pocket of a population 
of about 700,000 (one twelfth of London's 
population). And the building work on a 
second Municipal Theatre, also paid for by 
the taxpayers, is well on its way. For they 
think it a citizen’s duty to assist the Arts. 
As Cologne’s Dr. Max Adenauer put it to 
me: “To support the Arts means aiming at 
a high ethical standard; and in this respect 
one cannot aim high enough.” And as Lord 
Mayor Theo Burauen recently said at a 
reception: “Cologne is the Gateway to 
Western Germany and the cultural Metro- 
polis on the Rhine. This position imposes 
on us a great obligation—and it will be 
obvious to visitors to our Theatres, Concert 
Halls and Museums that we are not idle in 
fulfilling it.” 

Of course, they see to it that their citizens’ 
Sacrifices are not made in vain, and that 
means an ever higher standard in the 
quality of theatrical productions. And it is 
not a pure accident, if a citizen of Cologne, 
when encountering visitors who are staring 
at the famous Cathedral, asks them with a 
certain pride and self-assurance: “And what 
do you think of our Theatre?” * 


“Theatre Go Bound” (Conid.) 


better! To hell with the frame that protects 
the cathode ray tube! Let's have the actors 
in the same room as the audience, let’s have 
four front rows, let’s get really excited about 
this acting business ! 

You can call it highbrow, but it isn’t. 
You can call it a new-fangled gimmick. But 
it isn’t. You can be worried stiff by the ways 
it differs from the proper theatre—but this 
won't worry an audience which has never 
been in a proper theatre (ninety per cent of 
the population, at a guess). 

Any sort of play can be done, and the 
company is currently doing Squaring the 
Circle by Kataev, The Birthday Party by 
Harold Pinter, Ring of Roses a new play 
by David Campton, Martine by Jean-Jacques 
Bernard and Easter by Strindberg. Recently 
Margaret Rawlings caused a stir with a 
powerful performance in Phédre by Racine. 
Nearly half the plays by the company have 
been by new and unknown writers (the 
critics were far too busy complaining about 
the lack of new writers to travel to Scar- 
borough and have a look!) The company 
believes that comedy is most important. 
Comedy of Menace, perhaps. Besides The 
Birthday Party they have presented The 
Lunatic View by David Campton—a comedy 
of menace to beat them all. But it is difficult 
to get serious comedy. The company is now 
talking about the idea of an improvised 
comedy. But the author won't be thrown 
out with the scenery—he'll be an actor in 
the company with a say in plot, character 
and theme matters. It will be interesting to 
see if the Lord Chamberlain lets this idea 
through. 


7 * . 


Very few of the plays have been ex-West- 
End successes. Dial M for Murder and 
Look Back in Anger though have featured 
and done very well at the box office. But 
why imitate the West-End? The West-End 
will soon be imitating Scarborough. There 
will be a theatre in the round in London 
before long, so go and see the original 
company now. * 
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Mary McCarthy 


Sights and Spectacles 


Theatre Chronicles 1937-1958 


Controversial and highly individual reviews of the theatre over 
the last twenty-five years: the musicals, the Russians, Broadway, 
Theatre Clubs, Elizabethan Revivals, London theatres with their 
cosy interval for tea and biscuits, war- and peace-time theatre. 
Her scope is wide and international—Shaw, Ibsen and Chekhov 
to Tennessee Williams, Graham Greene and John Osborne. 18s. 
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THEATRICAL MAKE-UP 


by 
MAX FACTOR 


Orders for make-up sent to 
all parts of the country. 
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CTOR/ASM Property Master——Richard H. Ellis, 
10 Redcliffe Gardens, London, S.W.10. Reg. 6351. 
LACKPOOL, CENTRAL. Desmond House, 3 Gras- 
mere Rd. Tel.: 26614. Highly recommended by 
profession. Visitor's book confirms. Full board £4 
weekly. 
HAMPION BRED. 
Awards. Puppics always availabie 
Audicy Gardens, Loughton, Essex 
‘OLIN EDWARDS. Theatrical, Film and Television 
Costumiers. Revue a speciality, original designs. 
Leotards, Jewellery, Headdresses, etc. Day, Cocktail. 
Evening Dresses, prompt attention.—Reg, 2334-Suite 
33b, 119 Oxford Street. W.1 
OMESTIC EMERGENCY? your 
child in my own bungalow, long or short period 
Vacancies now.——-Nannie Phillips, ** Cornerways,”’ Ley- 
land Road, Pevensey Bay, Sussex. Pevensey Bav 241 
DINBURGH. Mrs. Rene Mitura, Milton House. 
4 70 Gilmore Place. FOU 1989. 3 singles, 4 double 
El. heaters, bath, shower.——-C.H.W., Nr. King’s, Edin- 
burgh. Lyceum. Usher Hall Garage 
EMALE IMPERSONATOR’S wig wanted. Particu- 
lars—Gaunt, 6 Belvoir St., Leicester 
OR SALE—Full stage size black velvet back cloth. 
pre-war. Full size American trunk. Exclusive 
Iilusions, e¢tc.. stamped envelope for particulars 
“ Murray's Magic Mart,” 28a King St.. Blackpool 
IGH HEELS. Up to 8 in. Footwear for Stage, 
Masquerade and Street wear. Boots, Opera Hose 
Send 2s. for 1959 fully illustrated catalogue.—Regent 
Shoes, 39 Wardour Street, W.1. Ger 4716 
MPROVE YOUR VOICE and Speech privately 
Postal exercises by expert tutor (A.L.C.M.) Full 
course £1.—Ken Raye.—Box No. 596. 
EATHERHEAD Repertory Theatre, Surrey, and 
Chanticleer Theatre, S. Kensington, London. Easter 
and Summer Holiday Drama _ Schools Day and 
Evening Courses. £5 Ss. Od. to £8 8s. Od. Syllabus 
from—Director, Marian Naylor, 6 The Keir, Westside 
Wimbiedon Common, S.W. 
ONDON W.2. Bed and breakfast 
Robin Hood Club, 
W.2. 


Boxer Dog at Stud 90 
-Taylor, 34 


Loughton 5322 


I will care for 


from 15s 
74 Queensborough Terrace. 


ANTOMIME IS OUR BUSINESS.” Origina! 
scripts, complete in every detail. Al! subjects 
Particulars: Ted Lewis, 16 Mythop Road, Marton, 


Blackpool 
EHEARSALS, shows privately recorded. Unbreak- 
able gramophone records from your tape record- 
ings. Equipment hired, promptly serviced. Sound 
News, 10 Clifford Street, London W.1. REGent 2745 
EPRODUCTIONS. Guaranteed quality postcards. 
: 35/- per 100. Satisfaction or no charge. S.a.e 
lists and samples. North-Eastern Photographic Ser- 
vices. Whitley Bay. 
SENSATIONAL CONTINENTAL and 
Bra’s, Briefs, etc. 
41 Gardner Street, Brighton. 
ao T.¥. CABARET. Bobbie Dwyer 
and June. Featuring the sensational Cha-Cha 
Available. Limited bookings, masonics, banquets, etc 
Enquiries, 123 Hornsey Lane, N.6. ARChway 1212. 
STUDENT requiring position as Assistant Stage 
Manager in Repertory Theatre.—Box No. $97. 
HEATRICAL COSTUMES. Operatic and Period 
Amateur and School Specialists for 30 years 
Enquire for low cost quotations. ** Nellie Smiths,”’ 190 
Mansfield Road, Nottingham. 
HEATRICAL HAMPERS made tw order.—Price 
and particulars from Lusby and Pollard Ltd 
Bradford Road, Stanningley, nr. Leeds (Successors to 
W. Naylor, Pudsey). 
yo ATTRACTIVE YOUNG LADY ww help 
in bar and reception in high-class country inn 
Live in, good salary. Previous experience not necessary 
Apply sending photograph to—Elsie Carlisle, Ye Olde 
Rose Inne, Wokingham, Berks. 
pares TO BUY. Magical Apparatus and Books. 
must be in good condition. List and lowest 
price.—-Murray, 28a King St.. Blackpool. 
JIGS—Laree Varicty Theatrical Wigs, all purposes 
and sizes. for sale only. Verv low prices.- 
Isaia, 31 Gerrard St.. W.1. Phone: GER. 4233 


Glamour 
4d. Lists.—Axfords (P.P.), 


From Gustav III to Ingmar Bergman 
(Contd.) 
or another, Next comes the Folk Park 
Theatre, which takes over in summer when 
Riksteatern closes down. Founded by the 
Labouh Movement 70 years or so ago, the 
Folk Parks cater for summer holiday audi- 
ences and are, in a sense, forerunners of the 
Soviet Parks of Rest and Culture. There are 
240 parks with covered open-air theatres in 
which about 1,400 theatrical and almost as 
many orchestral and variety programmes are 
given annaully, for a grant (to the theatre 
division alone) of about one million crowns. 
Since the war the Programme Society has 
also organised tours, chiefly at the 1,000 or 
» “Peonle’s Houses” or Community Centres 
owned and run by trade unions or local 
authorities, many of them the most modern 
in the country, of performances of a lighter 
nature for the most part, while the Village 
Theatre relies wholly on existing theatrical 
productions for the tours which it sponsors. 
Both receive state grants for this purpose. 
Altogether the 20 millions allocated for the 
current season by the State are well spent 
not only in fostering the arts of the theatre 
but also in ensuring that these arts are 
available to the entire community without 
exception. It is a unique record, of which 
the 7,500,000 inhabitants of Sweden ae | 
well be proud. 


1959 Pitlochry Festival 


HE Ninth Annual Festival at Pitlochry 

will open on 25th April with a Gala 
Performance of Oscar Wilde’s An Ideal 
Husband and the other plays to be presented 
during the season which ends on 3rd 
October are The Constant Wife by Somer- 
set Maugham (29th April); Madeleine Smith 
by Howard Lockhart (2nd May); The 
Switchback by James Bridie (9th May); The 
Wonder' A Woman Keeps a Secret, a 
comedy by Mrs, Susannah Centlivre adapted 
by David Garrick (16th May) and, on 6th 
June the World Premitre of The Splendid 
Outcasts, an historical drama about the 
Borgias by Rosemary Anne Sisson (author 
of The Queen and the Welshman). 

The new director of productions is Peter 
Streuli, well-known for his work at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, who will produce the first five 
plays. The final play, The Splendid Out- 
casts, will be directed by the guest producer 
Jo Dua of Le Thé&tre National de Belgique. 
Stephen Doncaster will be responsible for 
the décor for the first five, and Robert 
Weaver for the final play. 
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Established 1830 off in a moment. (It liquefies the 
paint, and leaves the skin ready for 


everyday make-up!) So get yourself 
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latest news about all our new plays, and some Crowe's Cremine—else I'll be 
gives interesting information about piays to : 
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THEATRE WORLD 


Incorporating PLAY PICTORIAL Established 1925 


The leading illustrated review of the theatre, 
containing many pages of excellent pictures and 
authoritative reviews of current productions. 
PRINTED ON ART PAPER 


Regular Contents include : 


Special Pictorial Supplements illustrating outstanding 
London plays - Unbiased criticisms of new plays 
Interviews with the Stars by Eric Johns - Echoes 
from Broadway by our American Correspondent 
Notes and Reviews of the Ballet and Opera - Amateur 
Stage - The Theatre in other countries - Well 
informed articles of general theatrical interest 


Price 2/- each month from all Newsagents 
and Bookstalls 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 


/- 


1 Dorset Buildings 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 











recent outstanding plays 
fully illustrated in Theatre World 


FEBRUARY 1959 OCTOBER 1958 MAY 1958 
West Side Story Auntie Mame Not in the Book 
Two for the Seesaw The Unexpected Guest Breath of Spring 
Macbeth (Old Vic) Brouhaha Twelfth Night (Old Vic) 
SEPTEMBER 1958 
Five Finger Exercise 
JANUARY 1959 Living for Pleasure APRIL 1958 


The Grass is Greener 


Where's Charl 
et Gummer Slate Irma la Douce ere’s Charley? 


Cat on a Hot Tin Roof 


Chrysanthemum AUGUST 1958 Epitaph for George Dillon 
The Party 
The Merry Widow 
DECEMBER 1958 Simple Spymen 
Hook, Line and Sinker MARCH 1958 
No Concern of Mine JULY 1958 A Touch of the Sun 
Valmouth Stratford-upon-Avon The Potting Shed 
Season The Iceman Cometh 


Expresso Bongo 


Variation on a Theme 
NOVEMBER 1958 


Long Day's Journey JUNE 1958 FEBRUARY 1958 
into Night My Fair Lady The Rape of the Belt 
The Elder Statesman Duel of Angels Dinner with the Family 


Mary Stuart (Old Vic) Any Other Business Lysistrata 




















